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GEOFFREY SINGLETON'S MISTAKE. 



CHAPTER I. 



TWO MAD GALLOPS. 



" Holj Saint FranciSt what a change is here ! 
Ii Bosalinewhom thon dids't hold so dear 
So soon forsaken ? Young men's love then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes." 

Romo AND Juliet; 



The next day to Singleton's enquiries for Mrs. 
Armitage, an answer came that she was 
rather indisposed ; but that she hoped to be 
up in the afternoon, and would receive him if 
he cared to drink a cup of tea« Geoffirej 

YOL. II« B 
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whiled away the time till then with Mrs. 
Swansdown, who was in ecstasies at the 
thrilling incidents which had befallen the 
party of the previous day. 

*' As for Mrs. Mackinnon," said the land- 
lady, " I don't pity her one bit. Catlin, the 
advocate, is a hard man, and he is agent for 
the Eashcombe property. As sure as eggs is 
eggs, she'll have to pay through the nose — 
and serve her right, too. Fires were meant 
to be lit in grates, and not among the trees." 

Soon after four Singleton sent up his name 
by one of the hotel servants, and after a few 
minutes he was admitted to the presence. 

Mrs. Armitage was on the sofa, and she did 
not get up to meet him — that would have dis- 
arranged her pose and the graceful fall of her 
drapery. But she smiled on him very sweetly, 
and hoped he was none the worse for the mis- 
haps of yesterday, and saying this she made 
a piteous grimace. 

" But do sit down, Herq take this^" point- 
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ing to a chair close by hen " I seem to have 
got a chill somehow ; I felt quite shivery 
when I got up this morning, and all my 
bones ached, so I have had to wrap up extra 
warm. These thick things are rather out of 
place at this time of the year, arn't they ?" 

She was dressed in black velvet — a long 
close-fitting robe that came nigh up to her 
throat, and waved majestically round her, 
flooding the sofa with its rich, soft folds. Her 
hair all loose and rippling, was hanging down 
about her neck and back. She wore — to save 
her dress no doubt — a large white silk pocket 
handkerchief shawl-wise on her shoulders; 
but the long tresses fell far below that narrow 
triangle down to the leather belt that buckled 
in her slender waist. Her only ornament 
was a chain of great amber beads twisted coil 
upon coil around her neck, and from which a 
heavy cross of the same hung pendant on her 
breast. The dead yellow of the amber was 
an admirable foil to the sparkling golden hair* 

B 2 
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And as she lay there in her jet black robes, 
she looked like some precious gem of art set 
in an ebony frame. 

'' I hope I'm not getting feverish," she went 
on, still harping on her ailments. ^^ My hand 
is quite hot— just feel it." 

Such a hand ! It might have been a 
queen's or bishop's — it was such a plump, 
dimpled, dainty hand; white as parian 
marble, and as smooth, yet with the delicate 
tracery of blue veins showing clearly through 
the softly polished skin. The slender, sym- 
metrical fingers were all glittering with bril- 
liants, but not one of the jewelled rings that 
encircled them could compete with the rosy 
tinted tips. Geoffirey took the hand she ex- 
tended to him as calmly and complacently as 
if he were receiving a costly present, — a 
fragile piece of priceless workmanship, to be 
treated as gingerly as some rare old gossamer, 
silver work, or endlessly intricate ivory 
carving. 
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It was all rubbish ; her hand was as cool 
and healthy as a pointer pup's cold nose. 
Feverish ! about as much truth in that as in 
her excuse for having on her velvet dress, I 
expect. But Geoflfrey kept the hand in his 
for a moment or two, weighing it, as it were, 
carefully to estimate the exact amount of 
danger with which its fair owner was threat- 
ened; then gracefully looking into Mrs. 
Armitage's face, he said, solemnly — 

** I hope you'll get over it — I think you are 
in a very dangerous state. I should call in 
advice." 

*' Would you— T 

** You should never allow anything to go 
too far. It might lead to all sorts of mis- 
chief.'' 

"No doubt. Thanks ever so much for 
your advice. But, Mr. Singleton — I'll trouble 
you for my hand." I suppose she though he 
had had quite long enough time to feel her 
pulse. 
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** Oh ! certainly. An article of this kind 
is much too precious to keep — even as a loan." 

"Very well then — why do you keep it ? 
Please return it to its proper owner." 

** If you insist — " 

*' I do." But she was laughing, and when 
he released her hand she went on very good 
humouredly and confidentially, ^^ I believe 
the real reason why I caught cold is that my 
maid must needs wash my hair this morning, 
though I don't know why I should be so com- 
municative about these matters." 

" They're very interesting, Fm sure," re- 
plied Geoffrey. " But I always thought you 
—took off that sort of thing to wash T 

** Good gracious, Mr. Singleton ! do you 
mean to insinuate that it isn't all my own ? 
Eeally you're too bad, and I don't see how I'm 
to convince you,'' she said, half closing her 
eyes. ** Would you like to have a pull at it ? 
You may, only perhaps you might hurt me." 

The tea was brought in at this juncture. 
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and set on a little low pentagonal table close 
by the side of her sofa. Mrs. Armitage half 
raised herself up to do the honours, but as 
QeoflPrey oflfered to pour it out, she sank back 
among her pillows with a sigh of relief. 

" That poor man I Mr. Singleton. Did you 
ever see such a comical figure as he was when 
he came out of the water ?'' 

** You know it was all your doing, Mrs. 
Armitage. If this finishes him off you will 
have sent him to his grave.'' 

" His murder will lie lightly on my shoul- 
ders. But I never saw anything so ridiculous 
as his face when he came out of the water. 
Several emotions struggling for mastery were 
written there, but the predominant one was, I 
think, the disgust he experienced from the 
taste of the water." 

" Sir Comatose Lushington," said a servant, 
throwing the door wide at this moment, 
" wishes to know, ma'am, if he may come and 
pay his respects." 
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" On no account," she cried, jumping up 
quite energetically, in her hurry almost up- 
setting the tea things with her foot. It was 
like a flash of lightning — the quick move- 
ment of that neat slipper, with its silver 
brooch glittering in a bed of crimson stocking. 

** Stay/' she said to the servant. ** Wait 
one moment." Then turning to Geoflfrey — 
" You know I ought to see him. He knows 
you are here, and I cannot be at home to one 
person and not to another ; can I ?" 

" However much you might prefer it." 

** I didn't say that, nor did I mean it. I 
think you are very conceited, sir. I like Sir 
Comatose very much, and — " 

" No doubt you would like to be Ute-h4ke 
with him. Don't mind me, pray. I'll retire, 
of course." 

** No, no ; pray don't." 

" But two is company, and three is — '' 

" Nonsense I stay." 

Of course she began to talk to the baronet 
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about his ducking the moment he had taken 
his seat. 

" What a very stupid thing to do, Sir Com- 
atose. What on earth possessed you to take 
the dive T 

** Haw I haw! 'pon my soul that's too good. 
As if it wasn't all your fault, Mrs. Armitage." 

" Mine ? Come now, really you're going a 
little too far. I'm quite innocent.'' 

But she laughed heartily as she thought 
again of the accident. 

** If you could only have seen yourself, Sir 
Comatose, when you emerged from the 
water." 

Lushington did not seem to see it at all ; 
neither the joke nor his own dripping figure. 

"You went quite a perisher, I must say; 
didn't he, Mr. Singleton?" said Mrs. Armi- 
tage, still harping upon the same subject. 

"It's not fair to chaflF a fellow so,'' said 
poor Lushington, expostulating, 

" Did it bring on rheumatism, or congestion 

B 5 
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of the longs, or hydrophobia, will yoa let me 
prescribe for you? Tm an invalid myself 
sometimes, and have loads of physic by me 
always." 

" How long do you mean to be laid up this 
time ?" asked Geoffrey, coming to Lushing- 
ton's assistance. 

** I shall be quite * fit,' I trust, by to-morrow. 
Don't forget your offer of a mount, Mr. Sin- 
gleton ; I'm dying to have a galop." 

"There's not much fun in riding about 
here," said Sir Comatose. 

**I suppose you prefer going upon the 
water?" remarked the widow, with a sly 
twinkle of her eye. 

Lushington pretended not to understand. 

" Yes ; go a good deal upon the water. 
Jolly to lie on your back in the sun till you 
get warm, and drink sherry cobblers till you 
get cool again." 

The first gong for dinner sounded. 

^^ Now, gentlemen, I must turn you out. I 
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am going to have broth and gruel — ^bran mash 
in fact — in my own room," said Mrs. Armit- 
age* 

" Going to coddle yourself up," the baronet 
remarked. " When shall we see you again 
out in the gay world ?' 

" I'd go this minute all the way to Rash- 
combe, if you'd promise to take another 
header for us into that pool/' replied Mrs. 
Leigh. 

Sir Comatose growled an adieu, and stalked 
down the passage. Q-eoflfrey waited to have 
another word or two. 

**You really will ride to-morrow?^ he 
asked. 

** Unless my health takes a turn for the 
worse, which is hardly probable. What time 
will suit you best ?" 

" I am to go too, then ?" 

** Not unless you like, of course." 

" I should like it of all things, but you said 
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yesterday you wouldn't ask me, and I thought 
you might prefer McLavery/' 

** Don't be ridiculous, Mr. Singleton , but 
say plainly when you'll go. I leave all the 
arrangements to you." 

"I'm free any time. I should suggest 
starting at daylight, so as to make a nice long 
day of it." 

" How absurd I" 

^^ I suppose it takes you half the day to get 
into your habit." 

^^ If that was all I could put it on overnight 
and sleep in it." 

" Well, do. It won't look a bit crumpled 
in the morning." 

^^ And wouldn't be at all uncomfortable all 
night. No; but really, shall we go in the 
morning or afternoon? Before lunch or 
after ?" 

^^ There is a ball to-morrow night, down- 
stairs — ^" 
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" What in the servants' hall ? Do you 
patronise hops 9f that kind T' 

** Now ifsyou who are ridiculous. I mean 
in the ball room of this hotel, which is down- 
stairs. Of course you mean to go too.'* 

** I don't know ; I'm supposed to be living 
in retirement. Balls and entertainments 
of all sorts are tabooed by my advisers, 
medical and others." 

** Well, at any rate, when the time comes 
you might like to look in. So I should sug- 
gest having the horses out after breakfast, and 
then you will be back in lots of time to reno- 
vate against the evening's display." 

" Benovate ! What do you mean ?' 

" Why hair, complexion, chignons, cosme- 
tics, all that sort of thing. What do I know 
of the mysteries of female toilette now-a-days ? 
All you ladies ^ make up ' more or less, don't 
you?" 

" I won't talk to you another second. You're 
past everjrthing, Mr. Singleton. Good-night. 
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Come, do go away now- There's that poor 
baronet hanging about at the top of the stairs, 
wondering, no doubt, what has become of 
you/' 

"He is holding on for the chance of a 
sherry and bitters in my quarters before din- 
ner/' 

"Then donH tantalise him any further. 
Till to-morrow,'' she said, and shook hands 
with him very pleasantly. 

A queer sort of tingling sensation passed 
over him as his hand touched hers. Was it 
that she had given him the faintest suspicion 
of a squeeze ? 

When GeoflFrey awoke next morning the 
bright rays of the summer sun were shining 
into the room and across his bed. The fresh 
morning breeze roused him with its vigorous 
air from the lethargy of sleep, and as he 
looked out on the fair laughing morn his 
thoughts turned not unwillingly to his new 
friend, Mrs. Leigh Armitage. Everything in 
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natttre, animate and inanimate, seemed to 
speak to him of her. The yellow sands lying 
bright in the warm sunlight were not so 
splendid as her glorious hair; the sparkling 
ripple on the beach was less joyous than the 
twinkle of her laughing eyes ; the twittering 
birds among the trellis work below his win* 
dow sang in notes less musical than her clear- 
toned voice ; the fragrance of the flowers re- 
called those rare perfumes that hung about 
her } the very rounded surfaces of the far-off 
clouds reminded him of the smoothness of her 
dimpled cheeks. 

Oh, Geoffrey, Geoffrey, what a falling off 
was tbere I A few short hours of acquaint- 
ance — he had hardly known Mrs. Armitage 
for two days yet — and here he was rhapso- 
dizing about her hair and eyes, and looking 
forward to their next meeting. Was the 
image of simple Kate Braybrooke driven 
clean out of his breast? Not quite. But she 
was faraway, and Ernestine Armitage was 
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on the spot, flooding all his being with her 
gorgeous presence. 

" I don't believe she has got an atom of 
heart," Geoflfrej confessed to himself, that 
morning, "and yet if she were to hold up her 
finger, many a man would follow her to the 
end of the world." And by and bye, when 
she appeared equipped and ready to mount 
Buth, she looked more dangerous and engag- 
ing than ever. Her habit was a triumph of 
Woolmerhausen's art, and had not a crease in 
all its shape. A single band of sky-blue 
ribbon was knotted into her hair, which to* 
day was twisted and plaited tight and close 
to her head. Her hat was perfection — 
and her gloves — and her jewelled riding 
whip. 

"Have I kept you waiting?" she asked, 
**rm so sorry." 

** Not at all. Shall I put you up, or will 
you have a chair ?" 

" A chair ? Perish the thought I" she said, 
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putting out her foot. " Here, Mr. Singleton, 
will you do it?" 

" Or shall the groom y he said, looking up 
as he stooped to take her tiny "Wellington 
boot into his hand. 

" Tm not so very heavy .*' 

** I thought you might prefer him, that was 
all." 

He was still stooping, and had hold of her 
foot. 

" How long are we to remain in this atti- 
tude ? Do you prefer discussing a point while 
you are nearly bent double ?" 

" Are you ready then ? One — two — three /" 
and she sprang into the saddle. 

As soon as the skirt had been adjusted, and 
the stirrup fitted, they cantered off. 

"Which way?'' 

** You want a real good gallop, of course?" 
Geoffrey said. 

**I won't be too hard on your horses." 
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"Don't think of them. Ifs all in the 
day's work/' 

" Well then, I vote we go in for a rq^olar 
bucket." 

*' Across the moorland — that will be best 
We can get a stretch of a mile or two, going 
up there." 

" But it's some distance/' he said, enquir- 
ingly. 

" I'm game to go to the other end of the 
county, if you like — unless you particularly 
wish to be back early." 

" Not a bit. But, both ways, it must be 
twenty miles or more, and I thought it might 
be too far for you." 

"You don't half know what I can do. 
Come along," she cried, starting a head at a 
good round trot. 

The evening was drawing in as they re- 
turned to the hotel. 

" I don't know when I have enjoyed my- 
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aelf 80 much," she was saying, as their horses, 
half beat, walked slowly up the avenue. '' I 
was getting moped to death down here ; but 
a day like this and yesterday, perhaps, quite 
reconciles me. Larking about the country, 
too — on another man's horse — is immense fun. 
But," she added, " it was very good of you 
to give me this mount, and I have behaved 
shamefully. I believe I have ridden Euth 
off her legs." 

^^It's the first time for months past that 
she's had enough to give her an appetite for 
her com. When shall we go again?" 

** Every day, and all day," replied Mrs. 
Armitage, laughing cheerily, "if you like. 
I'm quite a glutton at this sort of thing. But 
after to-morrow I must have a nag of my 

own." 

They were now at the door of The Grange. 
Mrs. Armitage giving Geoffrey both her hands, 
jumped gaily to the ground. She was on the 
point of saying good-bye to her squire, when 
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her maid, HofFman, appeared at the top of 
the steps. 

" Oh, ma'am ! '' she exclaimed, his lordship 
has been here." 

" What ? You don't mean that ?' 

" I shall see you to-night," cried GeoflErey 
after her, as she ran nimbly up to where her 
maid was standing. He had not heard Hoff- 
man's remark. Mrs. Armitage gave him a 
sort of pre-occupied nod in reply, and hurried 
into the house with the other woman. 

Later that night, the elite of St. Tadds was 
gathered together in The Grange ball-room. 
Geoffrey Singleton was there, standing by the 
door-way. He would not move from the spot. 
The chaperones noted him and his gloomy, 
abstracted air. The young ladies wondered 
why he did not ask them to dance. Lush- 
ington, who was three parts drunk, reeled up 
to him, and swore he looked as if he was at 
his own funeral. 

^^ I wonder what keeps her ? She said she 
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would come* I shall have to go and fetch 
her. Perhaps the day's work was too much 
for her after all.'' 

It was easy to see of whom and of what he 
was dreaming. 

But it was she herself who at this moment 
touched him lightly on the shoulder with her 
fan. 

" At last 1" he cried. " So smart, too I Is 
that what has made you so late ?" 

" I'm sure I'm very quietly dressed. This 
maiden hair fern is very unassuming, and my 
white silk makes me look like a — " 

" Like a beautiful bride." 

" Thank you. Do you know I had quite 
made up my mind not to come ? I have had 
some bad news, and I have been mooning 

< 

wretchedly in my own room for hours. But 
I could not resist the music ; and here I am. 
Come : am't you going to ask me to dance ?" 
In another minute she went tearing down 
the room in Geoffrey Singleton's arms. As 
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the pace grew faster and more fast, the intoxi- 
cating joy of the moment surged through the 
heated brain of the young man, and burning 
words of passion were forced from his lips. 

"My darling I my precious darling! would 
that I could hold you thus for ever." 

She looked up at him as they swayed 
through the winged dance — a single, long, 
soft langourous look, and then those laughing 
merry passionate eyes veiled their long lids, 
and shs whispered in a soft undertone which 
scarce reached his ear — 

" Geoflfrey I Geoffrey, my own Geoffrey !'* 

" On with the dance, 
Let joy be xmoonfined." 

With a quick eager movement he bent his 
head till it dropped upon the pearl white 
shoulder, and there with his lips he sealed the 
compact of their love. 

" What he kissed her in the ball-room — 
and while he was dancing with her ?" almost 
shrieked Mrs. Tanner, in her frenzied disgust. 
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" Well, I never heard of such a thing in all 
my life. It quite makes my flesh creep." 

"Matters have indeed come to a pretty 
pass/' groaned Mrs, Mackinnon, ^^It's too 
awfiil, I declare," 

" She must be cut, of course," said another 
matron, impressively. 

" Yes, indeed !" said Mrs. Tanner, "and I 
hope we shall make the place too hot for 
her/' 

" Mrs. Swansdown ought to be desired to 
give her notice to quit The Grange." 

" I hardly think that would do." 

" It might be actionable." 

" Mrs. Swansdown is too much inclined to 
give herself airs already." 

But the High Court of Matrons had sat 
upon Mrs. Armitage. The case was decided. 
The crime was clearly proved, and judgment 
of ostracism passed. 

Meanwhile what had become of this pair 
of lovers? Ernestine, when the waltz was 
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done, gave a little sigh of pleasure, and taking 
Geofirey's arm they passed oat into the 
hall. 

" Upon my word, Greofrey, you ought not 
to have done that. Here, before all these 
people, too.'* 

^^ These people ! How can it matter what 
they say ?'* 

^* It was going too far, it was really ; and 
in such a public place." 

They reached a far off comer, and nestled 
away behind a big myrtle bush, where they 
were hidden almost from sight. Here they 
sat talking through the night; flirting des- 
perately unmindfiil of the music, " yearning 
like a God in pain," needless of the supper, 
reckless of the gossips many tongued, who 
marked their absence from the dance, and 
came one by one, or in curious couples to spy 
them out, as they whispered and smiled in 
each other's eyes. The hours sped by on 
silver wings, and stUl they sat there, hand 
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locked in hand, forgetful of aught else in the 
world but their own two selves. 

" See," she said, " the people are beginning 
to go. Take me back into the ball-room* 
Let us have one more turn before it is all 
over. This pleasant, pleasant ball, I think, 
has been one of the happiest days of my life." 

" Give me first one small memento of the 
occasion ?" 

" A badge of victory you mean ? Some- 
thing to remind you of your triumph. No, 
you shall not boast ofwinning any such favour 
from me/' 

"Ernestine, do ; a spray of your bouquet — 
one of those lilies of the valley, or a sprig of 
maiden hair fern from your wreath." 

** Well, if you will have it — but no ; take 
this," and she undid a plain gold bracelet 
from her arm and tried to clasp it round his 
wrist. "Will you always wear this in 
memory of her who gave it, who would give 
jou all she had if—'' 
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"Who would? Who has. Why these 
doubts?' 

" Tes, yes ; of course. But come let us 
go and dance. I long for one more galop. 
You will hardly manage to hold me if I get 
my head." 

The room was half empty^ and they had 
time for a few turns only. All at once it 
seemed that the ball was over. Thi6 band was 
playing Qod saye the Queen, and the Grange 
servants were putting out the lights ; Geoffrey 
gulped down a great glass of champagne, and 
saw his love to the foot of the stairs. 

" What time to-morrow ?" he asked. 

"Early I'm afraid I cannot be," she re- 
plied. " The day has been too eventfid* I 
want rest, and time to think over it all. But 
I will see you at lunch if I am not quite dead- 
beat by the morning.'' 

" Good night, tiien ; good night," he Mid, 
wringing her hand ; and he remained thwe, 
poor fond youth, at the bottom of the stai]^6ase 
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till the last twinkle of her candle^ and the 
last rustle of her ball dress were lost in the 
distance. Then he tamed and sought his 
own room* 
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CHAPTER II. 



A CLBAN PAIR OF HEEI^ 



'* ' Yet/ 1 aiunmed you Uwt night ; 
'Noa' thii momixig, air^ I saj. 
Oolonn seen hj candlelight 
Win not look the same by day." 

Blizabith Babbitt BBOWHnre* 



No sooner was Mrs. Armitage across the 
threshold of her apartment than she tamed 
the key and doable-locked the door. Setting 
down the light, she called her maid, who was 
lying asleep apon the sofa, and with her help 
proceeded to disrobe. 
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*' Are you tired, Hoflfman?" she asked. 

" Not very, ma'am." 

" Don't think of it. I have plenty for you 
to do ; plenty for us both, indeed ; and not 
much time to do it in. How long wUl it 
take you to pack up everything ?*' 

** Lor ! ma'am, a week." 

^^ Nonsense ; I must leave this by the first 
train in the morning." 

" But, ma'am, look at what there is — " 
"Silence ; put in one trunk, enough for myself 
for a few days. I will go back to London alone. 
Tou must follow me as soon as you can with 
everything. This is Wednesday. We have 
been here little more than a week. There is 
not much to be paid. I have settled the hotel 
bills up to yesterday, so there is nothing to 
prevent my starting at once. Come, look 
sharp, girl, and set to work. As soon as that 
portmanteau is ready get it taken down stairs, 
and tell them to put it in the 'bus for the 
early train. Say it is yours, and that I am 
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sending you up to London to do some busi- 
ness for me. Now go into the other room ; 
leave me to myself. Stay— give me that 
letter." 

She had much upon which to employ her 
thoughts. This letter was from Lord Caver- 
sham, a man whom she was engaged to marry, 
and it was so peremptory in its tone that it 
called for immediate action. 

Let the letter speak for itsel£ 

" Ebnestine, — 

" Have you treated me fairly ? Why 
did you come to this place at the sea-side ? 
Was it not to be quiet, to be out of the way, 
to have time to settle down a little before you 
became my wife ? 

*' You promised me honestly you would 
live a different life, and this visit to St. 
Tadds was to begin your training. I thought 
I could have trusted you. I see that I can-^ 
not. 
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" It is as well that I have found this out 
now, before it is too late. Much proof you 
give of the sincerity of your protestations. 
Much real affection you must have for me, 
when the moment you are out of sight you 
recommence flirting and philandering, and 
with the first man that you find to hand. 
But I will not suffer myself to be hood- winked, 
I will not trust my happiness to the caprices 
of a fickle, heartless woman. 

" God knows I loved you, and was ready to 
take you to my heart. But all must now be 
at an end between us. 

^^ I have waited at the hotel till nearly dusk 
in the hope that I might see you ; but I can 
wait no longer. Good-bye, then, for ever. 

" If you think I am acting harshly ask your 
own conscience to be the judge between us. 

" Cavebsham.*' 

" It would be simple madness, of course,'' 
said Mrs. Leigh, laying down the letter. ^^ I 
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have been wasting my time. What a double 
distilled idiot I mate of myself when I get 
away entirely on my own hook. I am no 
more fit to take care of myself and my own 
interests than the babe nnbom. My time I 
I have lost more than my time — the careful 
labour of the past months. I believe I have 
lost my heart. 

^^ What a good lad it is ! So honest and 
generous. Yet what am I to do ? Come, 
Ernestine Bridson, answer yourself the ques- 
tion. Will you follow this handsome soldier 
and tie yourself to the tail of the baggage 
waggon for the rest of your life ? Can you 
resign all that you have been, relinquish your 
high aims, abandon the ground you have 
gained, come down o£f the ladder that is half 
climbed ? Now, at this moment, just as you 
are about to crown the edifice? Will you 
listen to the promptings of your hearif, and 
act like a weak, passionate woman ? Shall 
nature be atronger tixan art-your aflfections 
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than your interest ? Answer shortly. Come, 
take your choice/' 

By this time she was walking up and down 
the room in her crimson flannel dressing- 
gown, waving her hands to this side or that, 
as she swayed to either side of the argu- 
ment. 

^' Here is love, happiness and peace there," 
and somehow her fingers pointed to the dress- 
ing table, on which lay strewn the many costly 
knick-knacks and accessories of a fine lady's 
toilette. " There lie the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. Ambition to become a great per- 
sonage, to have carriages and horses, a fine 
house— -full, when I choose, of the best men, 
who will be ready to fall at my feet if I lift 
my finger. And what are they worth, such 
things ? Are they not like these trumpery 
gew-gaws and rouge pots— «all tinsel and 
hollowness and mockery ? 

^^ Fsha ! I am a fool — a fool, and in noth- 
ing more than this — ^that I am hesitating and 
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pretending to find a dilemma where my mind 
has long been made up. As if there eonld be 
anj doubt about my choice ! Besides, I am 
bound to CSayersham. I told him I would 
marry him, and I must not go firom my word 
unless I have good reason to — and have I no 
good reason ? no inducement to fling my 
plighted troth to the winds? Yes; this man 
tempts me sorely. If any one could persuade 
me to relinquish the fixed purpose of my life, 
it would, I think, be Geoffi'ey Singleton. He 
is a proper man, as they say in the play, and 
as good as he is handsome. Yet, must I re- 
fuse him ? I must of course. It would be 
worse than folly to allow this to go further. 
I cannot afford to throw myself away upon 
this lad, however much I like him. Throw 
myself away, indeed 1 — he is worth a dozen 
of me any day. His is a straightforward, 
truthful nature, above all guile ; but I — 
heigho ! I am hardly worthy to tie his boot- 
laces. 
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" And this ia to be the end of it — I must 
&ce the world again, and trudge on with this 
additional pang — ^the constant recollection of 
the love that I won and flung away." 

She crossed her arms upon the table, and 
her head sunk wearily thereon, flooding the 
space around with the splendid masses of her 
hair. When Ho£Fmann came in to say that 
all was ready, Ernestine's eyes were still 
glistening. Was it with the brightness they 
had acquired in this night of excitement, or 
was it that tears had come to give relief to 
overstrained feelings ? 

This was a reckless woman, who had been 
playing a game all her life. Alive to the 
main chance-r-as the reader will have judged 
from her reflections— yet she was not utterly 
worthless. She had moments of healthier 
aspirations; times when she realised how 
popr a thing it was to go on scheming and 
plotting for her aggrandiseo^ent, how meanly 
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she was acting in selling herself to Lord 
Oaversham for his gold. 

Ernestine Bridson was a enrioos creature. 
Hers had been a strange, wild career. Bom 
wretchedly poor ; her &ther was a stranger 
to her, and mother's love she had never 
known. But by some means or other she had 
gained a footing on the slippery rock of re- 
spectability, while many others were dashed 
to pieces at its base. One day Colonel Armi- 
tage, himself a widower, was lured by her 
matchless beauty into making his children's 
nursery governess his second wife. Left a 
widow within a year, she had found herself 
placed by her narrow jointure beyond all 
want, and the time of mourning past, she 
launched forth into the gay world to make a 
bold stroke for another husband. By her 
first marriage she had gained this much — that 
her position was now assured, and she had 
firm standing ground from whence to conduct 
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further operations. She was so clever that 
she easily succeeded in passing herself off for 
a rich woman. To entice success it was 
necessary to embark all her fortune in the 
venture. Staking all upon the throw, with 
reckless boldness, she began to live upon her 
capital. The snug lodgings in Mayfair, and 
the neat brougham, soon won for her the repu- 
tation of wealth ; and this added to her at- 
tractions brought about her a crowd of ad- 
mirers. But none who fluttered round in 
scores would go the lengths she wished till 
Lord Caversham appeared upon the scene. 
His admiration was so undisguised that he 
was an easy victim. Yet even he, blinded by 
his passion, and ready to go the length of 
making her his wife, would not put his coronet 
on her brows without a condition. He in- 
sisted upon her withdrawing from the world 
altogether for a time. She was to go to the 
seaside and live in complete seclusion. This 
proviso was meant, too, to try her, for, as he 
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told her faixly, he could not trust her 
thoroughly till she had given some earnest of 
her promised good conduct Ernestine, 
nothing loathe, sacrificed her present enjoy- 
ment to her ultimate advantage, and decided 
upon vegetating at St. Tadds, the most retired 
spot in the three kingdoms. 

Here she had ran into the very jaws of 
danger. The loneliness of her life that first 
week at the Grange had created in her a long- 
ing for society ; and Geoffrey Singleton had 
come to fill the blank. In two short days, 
findmg her in such a mood, he had done more 
towards winning her heart than those other 
men — some of the best and showiest about 
town — had done in months. More, he had 
gone near recalling her to a sense of what was 
due to herself. Lord Caversham's chances 
would have been poor, indeed, if Geoffirey 
could have pleaded in person while Ernestine 
was wavering that night. For this womaa 
was yet so curiously capridous that if a whim 
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or fancy seized her she would hazard every^ 
thijig to gratify her wishes. She was so imr 
pressionable — so apt to be swayed by sur- 
rounding influences that she never attempted 
to hold out against them. Her only safety in 
such a case was to turn her back upon the 
danger she dared not &ce. Geofirey Single* 
ton had won her heart ; were she to remain 
here at St. Tadds she must assuredly have 
yielded. There was no alternative but flight. 

What was it she dreaded ? To follow the 
dictates of her heart, for by such a weakness 
she would surrender all that she had worked 
so hard to win. 

"Not another day must 1 remain here," 
she said to herseli^ as she tried to shake off 
the grief that was weighing her down. ** It 
is foUy, rank folly, to dream of Geoflfrey. 1 
must show a clean pair of heels. Lord 
Caversham is my lot ; why should I try to 
escape him ?" 

Great rings were round her eyes next 
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morning, and her hand was hot and feverish ; 
but she passed quickly and resolutely down 
the grand staircasei and left The Grange by 
a side door. 

Dressed in a plain, dark travelling suit of 
blue serge, and with her veil drawn over her 
£ice, it would have been difficult to recognise 
her. 

At the station, to which she went on foot, 
the maid met her. 

^^ Here's the ticket, ma'am, and the box is 
in the van." 

^^ Give this letter, Hoffman, to Mr. Single- 
ton as soon as he is up." 

Then she took her seat, and was whirled 
off to London. Long before Geoffrey received 
her letter she had reached her house in town, 
thence she wrote at once to Lord Caversham, 
at his club, and implored him to come and see 
her. 

*' Why," she said, " do you wrong me with 
such suspicions? I have come straight to 
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London, for I could not rest till I had seen 
you. When may I expect you? Will you 
come to lunch ?'* 

Ernestine Armitage counted very certainly 
on her powers of persuasion, could she but 
get the man within the reach of her seduc- 
tiye voice. From her first acquaintance with 
Lord Caversham she exercised a strange as- 
cendency over him. So confident was she in the 
magic of her influence, exerted by a few soft 
words, that it never once entered her brain 
that he might yet slip through her fingers. 
His recent conduct might easily be explained. 
In a moment of disappointment— of vexation 
that his journey to St. Tadds had been paid 
by no caresses — under such circumstances he 
had written the chiding note she had received 
at St. Tadds. But now that she had con- 
descended to come up to town in person to 
explain, all would of course be made right. 

So she eat her breakfast calmly, and then 
went up to her own room to make a careful 
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toilette for the coming interview. As she 
scanned her face closelj in the glass, it seemed 
to her a trifle wan and careworn. The ball 
and its attendant excitement, the long wrestle 
with her better sel^ and the hurried jonmej 
to London — all these had left their traces* 

^^ I am looking my very worst, tant nUeua^. 
I will make capital of it, and ask him if he 
cannot see the efifect his letter has produced. 
My pale fiace will prove to him what I have 
sufiPered. And then I must say something. 
The anguish of mind was insupportable, of 
course. From the moment I received his 
letter I was on thorns. I rushed to the station 
to take the first train to town. Dreadful dis« 
coveiy — I must wait to make my peace till 
this morning, for the last train had gone. 
Stay, had it, I wonder ?" 

And she turned for confirmation to Brad«^ 
shaw. 

" None till after midnight by which I could 
possibly travel. Heavens I I must wait I 
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What a night of anguish, of wakeful anxiety. 
I could not close my eyes for fear I should 
oversleep myself, and by missing the first 
train delay still longer my justification before 
him. I will tell him all this with an occa^ 
sional tear or two, and by the time it is done 
I shall have worked upon his feelings to such 
an extent that he will have forgotten entirely 
all that has passed* 

*' Bah ! the man is hardly worth the con- 
quest ; my victory will be too cheap." 

But the morning wore away, and as bis 
lordship did not make his appearance Ernestine 
began to grow anxious. After fidgeting about 
the room with nervous restlessness, till the 
disquietude of her mind threatened to flush 
her cheeks and spoil the artistic finish of her 
toilette, she took her seat not far from the 
window, and watched through the half-closed 
Venetians the approach to the house. The 
weather was hot and sultry, outside in the 
streets of London that day all was glare, a 
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scorching son and dust. But within that 
darkened chamber in Corzon Street there was 
refreshing shade. The very sight of Ernestine 
herself as she sat there calmly working with 
slow fingers, produced a sensation of pleasant 
coolness. As in Eastern court or Southern 
garden the fountain ceaselessly plashing, cools 
all the air around, so did the presence of that 
placid, loyely figure give an air of freshness 
to the room. Her clean white muslin dress 
was new from the wash, and quite crisp in 
every snowy fold. The streaming ribbons 
and the velvet band round her throat were of 
pale tender blue, as cool and refreshing to the 
eye as the pale azure hues of the evening 
a few moments after sundown, when the blaze 
has burnt out. 

The room was silent and quiet, when she 
herself broke its stillness with an audible sigh 

of relief. 

^^At last I" she cried, '^^he is coming at 
last." But Ernestine sat there patiently, 
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while her visitor slowly climbed the stairs 
one by one. It took her all that time to 
decide whether she should receive him as she 
sat or with outstretched hand of eager wel- 
come. The grace of her quiet figure, all in 
white, seated in calm repose, the centre of 
the cool and lovely scene, would have its own 
weight with a man of his lordship's tempera- 
ment. But then he would be overcome by 
her kindness if she came to meet him at the 
door. So the latter course won the day, and 
when Lord Caversham entered, she ran 
and greeted him with effusion. 

** Dear Lord Caversham — *' 

But he did not take her hand, and replied 
coldly — 

" You sent for me, madam — '* 

" Is that the way you greet me, my lord ? 
Will you not even shake hands ? I came on 
to town to-day on purpose to see you." 

*^ I went to St. Tadds to see you yester- 
day.'' 
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"Well, what of thut; we missed each 
other. Why did you come? But won't you 
sit down ?'' she said, pointing to the sofa, at 
one end of which she ensconced herself. 

Lord Caversham was a middle-aged man, 
not crippled exactly, but he walked pain:^y, 
and could not stand without the aid of a 
stick. 

'* Thank you, 1 will sit here,*' and he took 
an arm-chait, at some distance from her. 

Then there was a silence of a few 
moments. 

" Are you very angry with me ?'* she asked, 
at length, in a half-laughing tone. It was 
hei* wont to treat him alwajrs in this off-hand 
way — ^her cheery manner was one of her 
greatest charms. " You ;are ; I see I am in 
disgrace; but what have I done? Not much, 
I am sure, and I'm v^ery penitent, my lord.'* 

Still he would not speaks 

" See, here I havejfollowed you, post haste, 
to make my peace. Tou shall scold me as 
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mnch as you please, and then we will kiss 
and make friends." 

** A truce to this pleasantry, madam/' re- 
plied Lord Caversham, harshly. " You must 
be perfectly well aware that you have not 
iK^ted fairly towards me—' 

" Indeed I Perhaps you will explain ?" 

** Why did you go to St. Tadds?' 

** For the good of my health, I suppose," 
she answered, flippantly. 

" Did you not promise me — but I do not 
see why I should argue the point, Tou say 
you came to London as soon as you knew 
that I had been down at that place. Perhaps 
you did—" 

** Of course I did. What object can 1 have 
in deceiving you ?" 

" There was a ball or something down there 
la8t night. Why didn't you stay for that?' 

"You know I have promised to give up 
balls,*' she replied, screwing up her mouth, 
demutely. 
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** Bah I you know you didn't come up to 
town at once. You know you are not telling 
me the truth — that you were at that hall after 

aur 

" The prisoner is on his defence, I suppose? 
Why donH you caution me that anything 
I say may he used against myself?* 

" Then you will not confess to it?' 

" Confess ? What is there to confess ? It 
is no great sin to go to a hall." 

^^ No, Ernestine ; hut it is not usual to tell 
jojxrjianci one lie after another as coolly as 
you would crack filberts." 

"I did go to the ball. There. I was 
bored to death at that place; and the ball 
was in the hotel. The band — not much of a 
band though, still it was lively — was playing 
that Hilda Waltz right under my nose. What 
woman with an atom of go in her could have 
resisted that ? Of course I went to the ball. 
Where was the harm ?" 

^' Harm in the abstract there was none I 
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will allow. But you promised me you would 
not go out, and you broke your word/' 

'' I am sorry, Lord Caversham. I am in- 
deed. But the temptation was great, you see. 
I was always enthusiastic about dancing. 
Come, give me your hand ; let there be an 
end of your anger, forgive me this once and 
I'll promise you never to do so no more/' 

He half rose from the chair and shook her 
off quite angrily. 

^^ Do not touch me, Ernestine* You are 
falsehood itself. I am no longer to be hood- 
winked. You have yourself given me the 
antidote. But I could forgive you your 
flagrant contempt of my wishes — I could for- 
give you a good deal, but not that which oc- 
curred last night.'* 

" I do not understand you. Lord Caver- 
sham." 

** You will when I tell you that I too was 
at that ball." 

She started at this. 

Y0L» II. D 
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'^ Yoa were 1 And I never saw yoa? Ah I 
what a shabby trick| Lord Cayeraham, to 
stand by and note all my doing^s like a com- 
mon spy. That wm taking a dirty advan- 
tage." 

/^ If I did not come fcH'ward to claim ac- 
quaintanccy you have only yourself to thank. 
I did not choose to recognize a woman who 
could misconduct herself in a ball-room/' 

Ernestine flushed scarlet at the word mis^ 
conduct, and sprang to her feet 

^^ Tou shall not insult me in my own house ! 
I am not so friendless or so defenceless as 
you think, and at the worst I can fight my 
own battles/' she cried as she stood there 
with hands clenched and flaming cheeks* 
^^ Leave the house I Leavcme I say. I will 
suffer no man, whatever claim he may put for- 
ward, to address me in this insolent fashion. 
You never earned the right to take me to task, 
and before Heaven, you never shalL Begone, 
I say ] " she repeated, stamping her foot, 
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^^ your very presence here is a continaed in- 
sult" 

Lord Caversham had risen by this time 
from his chair and faced her in her fury. 

^^ Calm yourself, madam. I am going- 
going to leave you to reflect on what has 
happened. But for this incident a week or two 
more would have seen you Lady Caversham. 
Tou see what you have lost ; it will perhaps 
be a lesson to you to be more circumspect 
for the fature." 

^^ And do you lose nothing ? It is not 
many days back that you swore you wor* 
shipped the ground under my feet. Tour in- 
solent conduct to-day proves to me how deep« 
seated was the love you professed to cherish I 
I put so high a price on myself. Lord Caver- 
sham, that I consider you to be the loser. As 
for me, this quarrel is a positive gain ; I feel 
like a liberated slave/' 

He bowed and moved towards the door. 

^ Remember, I claim to be allowed to say 

d2 
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that it was I who broke off this match/' she 
cried after him. 

** As you please ; so long as you do not 
hold me to it. Good day madam ; I wish 
you better luck next time/' 

'* Thank you, my Lord; I hope I may. I 
cannot well expect to find worse. But there 
is quite as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it.** 

In another minute he was gone. Mrs« Ar- 
mitage waited till she heard the door close on 
him, and then she sank with a deep sigh into 
the arm-chair which he had just left 

Here she stretched herself out till the blue 
rosettes of her shoes peeped out beyond the 
skirt of her robe in firont, and crossing her 
hands behind her head— her favourite atti- 
tude — she gave herself up to thought. 

" Upon my word I have passed through 
more emotions these last four-and-twenty 
hours than I ever experienced in my whole 
life before. It's not bad fun — but it's wearing, 
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very ; notwithstanding the excitement. Well, 
I could have sworn that I could make Caver- 
sham do just as I pleased. He has come 
out in quite a new light. Instead of falling 
on his knees — no ; his gouty leg would not 
let him do that — but instead of confessing his 
sins and sueing for pardon he has actually 
had the pluck to find fault. Fancy his wrig- 
gling off the hook after all ! I gave him too 
much line — that's where it was — and he has 
broken away from me. I must try another 
throw or two, perhaps he'll rise to the fly 
again. If not I must make a fresh departure, 
and that without loss of time, fori am pretty 
nearly done. 

" It's well for me that I have escaped from 
St. Tadds. If that lad were anywhere within 
hail, I should accept him from sheer exhaus- 
tion. 

"Poor old Caversham! 1 suppose he 
thinks he gave me a good settling down. But 
he got as good as he gave. I wonder whether 
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I shall ever meet him again ? I could beat 
him yet if I chose. It would be great revenge 
to bring him back to my feet ; but is it worth 
the trouble ? Is anything worth the trouble ? 
Not after a day and night like these. How 
tired I am ; I've a great mind to go to bed, 
and sleep it all off. What a nuisance it is to 
be without one's maid. I wish Hoffman 
were here. 

*'0r Geoffrey — that would be jolly I I 
wonder what he is doing now at this moment? 
Poor lad I abusing me, probably, in good 
round terms. Dear t how hot I feel ; diis 
room is suffocating ; it makes me so drowsy, 
too. Poor Geoffrey I I should like to— see 
him— again.*' 

And then she fell off fast asleep. 

It was the maid servant of the house who 
woke her. She had brought up a card and 
was saying — 

^^ The gentleman insists upon seeing you, 
ma'am ; what am I to say ?" 
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** Eh I What ? Who is it ? Give me the 
card/' 

"Mr* Geoffrey Singleton.'' 

^ Shall I show him up, ma'am ?" 

*' Yes — I mean no — ^yes — ^yes," she cried« 
" Why don't you go ? Are you going to keep 
the gentleman in the hall all the day ?" 

The maid ran off in a hurry, and Ernestine 
nestled once more closely into her chair, say- 
ing in a whisper — 

" It's all up now, except shouting. He'll 
have his own way, of course. Well, half a 
loaf is better than too bread." 
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CHAPTEB III. 



FAINT HEART NEVER WON PAIR>LADT. 



** Wliy 80 pale, fond lover? 
Fritiiee, why bo pale? 
"V^, wHen looking well can't move. 
Looking ill prevail P 
FritHee, why so paleF 

Qnit, quit for sliame. 
This cannot take her; 
If of Herself she will notpove, 
Nothing can make her. 
The devU take her." 

Sis John SucKLiNa, 



I MUST go back a little. 

Mrs. Armitage left St. Tadds by the express 
train at six a.m., in pursuit of Lord Caver- 
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sham, thereby overunning the scent, for his 
lordship had remained for the night at The 
Grange, partly because he wished to watch 
Ernestine unobserved, partly because he did 
not like too much railway travelling in one 
day. 

While she was on her journey GeoflBrey 
slept on unconscious of her flight, and woke 
late in the morning from happy dreams to 
hug still closer the silken ^chains that bound 
him, as he thought, to Ernestine Armitage. 
He did not seek to question himself as to his 
love. It had come upon him — all this — ^so 
swiftly and unexpectedly that he was, as it 
were, carried off his legs, and borne away on 
the stream. But he accepted his fate with a 
happy trusting heart. A courtship of a few 
seconds it seemed to have been ; yet already 
had it culminated in that scene in the ball 
room, when he had kissed her before all the 
assembled world of St. Tadds. Geoffrey, as 

he looked back, wondered at his own hardi- 

« 

D 
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hood in daring so much ^ but he did not ask 
himself whether this &cile conquest was of 
the stuff from which honest wives are manu- 
factured. At the time he could see only per- 
fection in all she said or did. This queen- 
like woman had accepted his love, and he 
was ready to lay himself at her feet. 

But this was hardly practicable. Just then 
those feet were quite a hundred miles away, 
and there was but poor comfort to be extracted 
from the letter which Hoffinan put into his 
hands as soon as he came downstairs. 

This is what Mrs. Armitage had written to 
hinu 



^^Mt deab Mb. Singleton, 

^^ I think it is best for both of us to 
forget that which passed last mghU Our 
union is utterly impossible — it is quite out of 
the question. 

^^ There are so many difficulties in the way 
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that we most ^ take a pull on ourselves ' while 
there is yet time. 

** I can never be your wife. I cannot i»- 
deed. Tou must not try to make me change 
my decision. It is wiser to look the thing in 
the £Etce, and you must believe me when I tell 
you that we must part never to meet again. 
I am so convinced of this, that I have resolved 
to leave St. Tadds without a moment's delay. 

" Tou must not follow me. You must not 
even attempt to find my whereabouts • 

" Ever your sincere friend, 

^^Ebnestine Leigh Abmitage.^' 

*'What mystery is this?" he said, as he 
paced disconsolately the garden walk of the 
Grange. ^^ I cannot understand it, upon my 
soul I can't. Difficulties ? She might have 
told me them herself, I think, with her own 
mouth. Is her husband alive, or what ? Is 
she a sham altogether ? A delusion and a 
snare ?" 
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And then he came to reflect that he hardly 
knew anything about her or her belongings. 
What were her antecedents; how did she 
come to be living down there at St. Tadds all 
by herself? 

" I wonder who and what she is — but no ; 
why should I distrust her ? I will follow her, 
if I can only get npon her track, that is to 
Bay. But I must find her. She can only 
say * No ' over again. I'll win her if I can." 

He sought oat Ho£Enian, and found the 
maid busy in her mistress' sitting room. As 
he entered he cast one eager glance around 
the pleasant chamber where he had sat with 
her but two days back. How, it looked like 
a howling wUdemess — a desert peopled with 
ghosts. If he had wished to cheat himself 
into believing that she was still at the Grange, 
that empty room must have brought convic- 
tion to his doubting mind. All there was 
chaoa. The low small table was indeed still 
covered with her work, but heaps of dottua^ 
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shreds of torn papers, and an indiscriminate 
litter of all sorts of things lay strewn about 
— evidences of Ernestine's hasty exodus. 

'* Where is your mistress ?" said GeoflBrey 
to the maid. "I must see her — ^tell me, 
honestly, has she really gone ?" 

** Gone, sir ? Yes, upon my word, sir, she 
left by this morning's express. I went with 
her to the station myself/' 

** What is her address in town ?" 

" I cannot tell you that, sir." 

" I will make it worth your while, Hoff- 
man." 

** I couldn't do it. I was told not to let 
you know, sir." 

*' Don't be obstinate. I tell you I mtist 
know;" and with that he took the girl's hand 
and put his arm about her waist. 

^^It would be as much as my place is 
worth." 

** You shall not lose your place. I promise 
you that." 
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** Well, sir, — omissus said I was on no ac- 
count to tell you. No more I wilL But 
there are her letters lying on the table. I am 
going to send them on to her* If you choose 
to read the address it's not my fault" 

** * Curzon Street, Mayfair/ My dear girl, 
I never can thank you enough* Take this 
aud buy yourself some new ribbons." 

Perhaps Hoffman would have preferred 
other payment. At any rate she hung her 
head, and looked askance at Geoffirey, as he 
dropped her hand* Our friend had not been 
sworn at Highgate, but he acted by the rules 
of the oath, nevertheless. He had no inten- 
tion of kissing the maid while there was a 
chance of wimiing the mistress. 

So Gteo&ey gave chace^andran his quarry 
to ground. 

At the end of the last chapter we left him 
on the point of entering the Curzon Street 
drawing room, wherein Ernestine, in a mood 
unusually soft and yielding, sat waiting to 
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receive him. He could not see her face as 
she sat curled up in the arm chair ; but there 
wus no mistaking the coronet of soft light 
hair, or the curve of her graceful neck. She 
did not stir when he came and stood over her, 
except to motion him to take a seat opposite, 
near the window. 

^^ So you have found me out/' she said, at 
length, waving her hand dreamily before her, 
as if to drive away some confusing thoughts, 
^^ although I told you you were not to speak 
to me again. Why do you persecute me ?" 
she went on, talking almost to herself ; and 
hardly looking at him, as he stood there 
waiting but a sign to clasp her in his arms. 

^^ I have no wish to persecute you, goodness 
knows, Ernestine.'' 

" Then why have you come after me ?* 

^^ I am here because I could not bring my* 
self to believe all at once all that you put in 
your letter. Tell me with your own lips that 
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I am to leave you, and you shall never see 
me again." 

" Will you not take " no " for an answer?" 

"Not if I can get a different reply for the 
asking." 

" Am I not my own mistress, to take or 
leave whom I chose among those who offer ?" 

" You are not free to go from your plighted 
word." 

" When did I pass my word to you, Mr. 
Singleton ? Tell me that. Do you go upon that 
silly scene last night at St. Tadds? You 
presume too much now, as you did then. I 
was a weak fool to allow you to go so far. 
But I have recovered my senses. What if I 
choose now, to hang back before the fatal 
plunge is taken ?" 

" Oh 1 Ernestine, I love you ; I do, indeed, 
truly and honestly ! "- cried poor deluded 
Geoffrey. 

At first she took no notice of this appeal. 
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Presently one foot began to beat impatiently 
upon the floor. Then her hands grew 
tremulous; next, with restless fingers, she 
plucked at the ribbons in her dress; and at 
last, as if with an effort, she said — 

" Have you come here only to speak about 
yourself ? I don't think I should have let 
you come in if I had known I was to expect 
all this. I have had much to worry me 
already to-day. Leave m* Geoff — Mr- 
Singleton I mean — ^leave me in peace for to- 
day at least.'" 

She was half won now, and he saw it. His 
only chance was to press his suit hotly, and 
this he did ; taking her hand in his, and sink- 
ing on his knees beside her chair. 

" You will not send me away, Ernestine ? 
Have I not a right to claim you ? I have won 
you, and I will wear you my own bright 
jewel.* 

** Do you think I should prove a crown to 
my husband ? No — I am not worthy of you, 
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Geoffi^ey^ go away — go, before it is too late.'' 
But she did not second her words by any 
motion of repulsion, nor did she try to with- 
draw her hand from his* 

^^ I am ready to take you as I find you, as 
the most glorious creature of God's heaven I'' 
cried the enraptured youth, who would be no 
longer denied. He had her in his arms now, 
and was kissing her hair, and eyes, and 
mouth. ^^Ah ! darling,'* he said, when the 
first burst of passion was over, '' you shall not 
escape me so easily again. I have got you 
now, and I shall keep you for ever." 

^^ You don't mean to hold me in this way 
for ever, I hope ? Come, be reasonable. Let 
me go I Here, we'll sit down, and talk over 
the matter soberly, as becomes the occasion." 

So they sat down side by side on the sofa, 
and proceeded to talk the matter over — ^that 
is to say, they hardly spoke a word, but went 
on looking into each other's eyes, and felt 
desperately happy. 
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^ You are in the toils, Geo£Erey/' said Emes- 
tine, in a sweet, low voice. ^^ Yet all this has 
been so sudden. You will not repent, will 
you, dear ?*' she went on, twining her white 
fingers through his curly hair. 

" Never I I swear Ernestine." 

" And this bracelet, GeoflF — where did you 
get it?" 

« A rubbishy thing I picked up in the street, 
of course." 

^^ Give it me back-— you shall not despise 
my precious gift." 

** Take it, if you like. Now that I have 
got you yourself, Ernestine, I need nothing to 
remind me of my triumph." 

** Faint heart never won fiiir lady, Geoff. 
Had you been an atom less pertinacious, you 
would have failed. But enough of this 
philandering*— I suppose you are too spoony 
to be hungry ? I am just ravenous, and it's 
long past lunch time. WiU you have some ?" 

'^^ I will do whatever you diK" 
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" Then you will have to eat a fowl or two, 
and drink half a dozen bottles of claret. 
Nothing less will satisfy me, I feel confident. 
I will go and tell them to bring it up.'' 

And she got up, meaning to make for the 
door. 

GeoflFrey caught one fluttering ribbon as 
she rose, and held her back. 

'' Stop ! halt I I say." 

" What do you mean by that ?" she answered, 
smiUng back over her shoulder. 

" I mean that you are my prisoner." 

" Won*t you let me out of your sight ?'* 

" Upon parole — ^yes." 

"You suspicious, sceptical wretch. Have 
you no faith lefk in you ? Have I not pro- 
mised? No I" she said, in answer to a mean- 
ing look of his. " I made no promise before. 
At St. Tadds you took everything too much 
for granted." 

*' How can I trust you ? How can I be 
certain that you do not mean to run down the 
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back staircase directly you are out of my 
sight, and fly straight away to the back of 
God speed r 

" You shall not be left in the lurch this 
time, I promise you. I have gone too far to 
recede now. I feel as if I were regularly 
signed, sealed, and delivered. Come, let me 
go ; or I must cut the ribbon with my scissors, 
and leave it in your hand." 

" I will release you on parole. Give me 
your word and a pledge of your good faith." 

" A pledge ?' 

" Yes ; one kiss more, Ernestine." 

" I must give way, I suppose — if we are 
ever to have anything to eat to-day. But it 
is upon compulsion, mark you— upon com- 
pulsion/' 

And with a faint blush she bent her head 
and kissed the young man's brow. Then, 
hastily escaping from his grasp, she hurried, 
from the room. 

TK^ lunch was soon laid out. It had been 
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ordered speciallj for Lord Caverskam, who 
did not dislike a toothsome ^^ or early peas. 

Failing the first suitor, these good things 
served equally well for the second. 
^* I never felt so done in all my life, Geoffirey . 
I had no sleep last night, and no rest 
since I saw you last, but ever so much to vex 
and annoy me instead. Another day or two 
of this would have been my death." 

^^And yet you are looking as fresh as 
paint — " 

^^ Faint I Thank Heaven I haven't come to 
that yet. I can put my hand upon my heart 
and say this rouge is all real.'* 

^^ Look I'' she said, dipping her napkin into 
the finger-glass and rubbing vigorously at 
the peach-like colour that bloomed upon the 
&ir soft cheeks. ^^It don't come off, you 

^I believe there is some kind of rouge 
which cannot be removed by rubbing." 
^ You won't be convinced ?* 
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**Not nnless yon let me judge for myself." 

" How r 

^ By close personal inspection, and tonch 
if necessary." 

^^ Keep yoar distance. We have had enough 
tomfoolery for one day. I believe it is your 
outrageous conduct that has made my cheeks 
bum so red. Sit still, Geofirey ; sit still and 
eat your lunch-^a fine spread, isn't it ? But 
what will you think when I tell you this lunch 
was meant for another guest-* quite a different 
sort of person to Mr. Greoffirey Singleton, I 
can tell you." 

*' Man, woman, or child ?" 

** A man^ a bachelor, a lord 1" 

" Whom you came to town on purpose to 
meet r 

^ Yes ; and who refused to have anything to 
say to me. That i& why I took up with you, 
6eo£EL A poor substitute, very, but then you 
arrived just at the nick of time." 

^^ I might have been de trap then ?' 
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" Had you come half an hour sooner you 
most assuredly would have been." 

*' Are you quite certain I am not so now ?" 
said Geoffrey, half rising. 

*' I suppose you would go away and leave 
me, wouldn't you, if you thought so ? That 
would be a good joke, after all,'' she cried, 
laughing gaily. " Calm your fears, and be 
happy when I tell you that I was on the point 
of sending for you the moment you dropped, 
as it were, from Heaven." 

" You didn't receive me much as if you ex- 
pected me." 

*' Don't get sulky. I was ' short' perhaps, 
but there was reason for it. Listen, when 
you arrived so opportunely I'll allow that 
much, I had barely recovered from a fit of the 
blues. I had just got through a very dis- 
agreeable interview with a person who has, 
I think, treated me very badly. But more of 
that presently. I was lonely and miserable, 
and altogether down on my luck ; and yet. 
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on my honour, I was thinking of you at that 
very moment, I was longing for some one to 
talk to and confide all my troubles in ; I 
wanted some dear friend to console me and 
give me good advice. I thought of you at 
once, Geoflfrey, but I knew I had not behaved 
well in leaving you planti at St. Tadds, and 
that door seemed closed. I was vexed with 
myself for wishing to see you again. Was I 
so very ungracious, Geoflfrey ? You will for- 
give me my bad manners and my coldness, 
won't you." She said this with a winning 
smile that was irresistible. 

Geoflfrey sprang up and ran round to seal 
his forgiveness in the long denied kiss. 

** Go away 1 go back to where you were, 
GeoflF. I have got a great deal more to tell 
you, and all this slobbering interrupts me so 
dreadfully. Perhaps you won't be eager or 
so affectionate by and bye when you know all 
my story. 

" Will you be very much shocked if I tell 

VOL. II. B 
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you that I was half engaged all the time I was 
at St. Tadds. But I was, howeyer dreadful 
it may seem, to Lord Caversham, a distant 
cousin of my late husband's, and I had gone 
to the sea side to be able to think quietly ovei 
Lord Caversham's offer. If I had done 9^ I 
had intended, I should have existed there, 
simply picking up pebbles on the beach or 
mooning about the garden walks, and then in 
a month or two I should have returned to 
accept my brilliant lot. It wasn't altogether 
my fault that I didn't do this — *' 

" Whose then ?* 

" It was yours, Geofl&rey Singleton.. Why 
did you come between me and my high foiv 
tune ? Why did you come across me I say ? 
I was quite prepared to become a Viscountess, 
only I did not care to sell myself too cheap. 
But my Lord has been pleased to say now, 
thanks to you, that my goings on at St. Tadds 
were simply disgraceful ; and we had a very 
violent scene this morning just before you 
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came in. I am heartily pleased that all that 
is over at any rate. I believe I am well out 
of it'' 

" And now, Ernestine, you are free to ac- 
cept—" 

" The devotion of a life, as they aay in three 
volume novels.. Yea, GeoflOrey, I am ready 
to be your wife, if you will have me. I be- 
lieve I am a wayward, capricious woman, with 
very little heart ; and what there is of it not 
the purest material/' 

" And you will join a marching regiment ?" 

" Why XLQt ?" 

" And when shall it be ?" 

"What? the marriage? — the sooner the 
better. To-day if you like. I am siqk to death 
of solitude, and sadly want a protector or some 
one who will fight my battles," 

"To-day by aU means. But there are some 
formalities; upon my word I don't know 
what." 

" Let's go out and enquire ; Til send for 

E 2 
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my brougham and we'll drive to my lawyer's. 
He'll be sure to know." 

" Perhaps you'd like to go to Scotland ? or 
to the Fleet ? Don't they do the thing there 
right out of hand?" 

" No, GeoflErey, I think we'd better go to 
church like our fellow creatures." 

*' But I must be back at St. Tadds to- 
night." 

" Well, what of that ? You don't want to 
take me with you^ do you ?" 

"No ; but—" 

*' You're afraid to leave me here alone? 
That is rank heresy, and proves that you are 
still far from that orthodox belief in me which 
I shall hope to inspire when we are better 
acquainted. Now I shall go aqd dress, for 
the carriage will be at the door directly.'' 

Geofirey liked to hear her talk about her 
*' brougham" and *' her lawyer." It sounded 
business-like, and had a smack of dividends. 
His was no mercenary mind ; he was no 
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fortune-hunter ; yet was he glad, and natur- 
ally that the wife he was about to marry would 
bring him some comfortable accession of 
revenue. The lad was not quite destitute of 
means himself. As a bachelor he was toler- 
ably well off with a few thousand pounds of 
his own, and his indebtedness, if real, was still 
capable of relief at a small sacrifice. Still it 
was pleasant to think that Ernestine had more 
than enough " to pay her own mess bill,'' as 
he put it, in the old familiar barrack slang. 
Of course he had no evidence beyond what 
was inferential — deduced from her ways and 
her talk. She herself had never said a word 
about her money, and he, like a foolish, gene- 
rous minded youth, did not like to broach to 
her the subject of settlements, thinking that 
she was bringing so much more into the part* 
nership than he was, " If her lawyer chooses 
to bring me to book," was Geoffrey's final 
soliloquy, " she shall have all I've got tied 
down on her ; if not, it'll be time enough to 
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go into ways and means by and bye.'' Then 
his beautiful lady returned to dazzle him 
Ugain with her exquisite beauty — heightened 
And set off by her exquisite taste. 

** What fine feathers, Ernestine 1" 

" Are they too fine, do you think, for the 
bird ? Perhaps my success depends upon my 
feathers, Geoflfrey." 

" I wouldn't spare one narrow inch of silk, 
nor one sparkle of the gilding which adorns 
you. I wish I had diamonds to crown you 
with/' 

** Your love, GeoflGrey, is a jewel worth all 
the regalia ; keep it for me, bright and 
polished always, and I will think myself richer 
in treasures than any woman the wide world 
through." 

Ernestine was still alive to all better in- 
fluences. Her love for GeoflGrey had had but 
a short life yet,^ — ^but it was pure, I think, and 
disinterested. His mind and heart were 
fresher than hers, and she found an inexpres- 
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sible charm in the homage that he paid her. 
It seemed as if she had forgotten how to 
scheme, and was inclined to give her better 
nature a chance. 

Mr. Marshman, of Gray's Inn, told Ernes- 
tine all about the marriage laws. She went 
up to the lawyer's room alone, leaving 
Geoflfrey in the brougham. 

" You are really going to marry again, Mrs* 
Armitage ? A good match, I hope ?" 

" A love match," she said, laughing. 

" I never thought you'd come to that !" 

" I'm sick of all this scheming and plotting, 
and the hollow attentions I receive. Besides, 
I think I have found an honest man at last." 

" Without a penny — " 

" No ; he has money, — something, at 
least." 

^^ And you are making no stipulations about 
settlements ?" 

"None; why should I?" 
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*' But all you have becomes his the day you 
marry." 

" Don't be absurd, Mr. Marshman. Bow- 
much am I worth? You ought to know 
better than I do myself. I fancy I must be 
pretty well run out by this time. But one 
good oflFer has slipped through my fingers. I 
can afford to trifle no longer ; time is precious, 
and I have decided to accept Mr. Singleton." 

"At least you will tell him how you are 
situated T 

" I think not. It would only annoy him, 
and might lead to what the morning papers 
call complications." 

" He thinks you a great catch — a wealthy 
widow, no doubt." 

** You are positively rude, Mr. Marshman. 
If you talk in that way I must withdraw my 
business, and break the connection." 

Mr. Marshman smiled at this. 

" I might lose more lucrative clients than 
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Mrs. Armitage. But I should grieve to lose 
your acquaintance. I have tried always to 
act like a friend, although you seldom, if ever, 
take my advice." 

" You have been a good friend, and I am 
grateful, Mr. Marshman. All the same, it is 
not your fault that I am not at this moment 
starving on sixty pounds per annum in some 
suburban cottage, or ekeing out my narrow 
income by taking pupils in the manufacturing 
districts." 

" Well ; you said you would make a bold 
bid for a husband — you have tried it ; are 
you satisfied ? Will it pay ?" 

^^Nous verrons. At any rate, 1 am perfectly 
happy in my choice. I hope I shall see you 
at the wedding ten days hence ?" 

"To give you away? As an old and 
trusted friend of the family ?" 

*^ No, that will not be necessary. Geoffrey 
knows that I am alone in the world as far as 
relations are concerned. But I should like 

E 5 
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to show him that I have one or two respect- 
able friends/' 

"This is very delicate flattety, Mrs. 
Armitage. I shall be only too glad to serve 
you whenever it is in my powen" 

Long ago, Mr. Marshman, a surly old 
solicitor, who had been Colcmel Armitage' s 
man of business, had been won over by this 
fascinating woman. As to lending her six- 
pence^-^of that he might have doubts, but 
if he would not part with cash, still he was 
ready to assist her even at the expense of his 
convenienoe. 

" Good bye, th^n ; we shall meet — I am 
not quite sure of the day yet, but I will give 
you a line to-tnorrow." 

With these parting words she sailed out, 
passing like a ray of light down the dirty 
staircase to the brougham, wherein she found 
Geoffirejr impatient 

" Tired out, I see, Master GeoflF. If you 
anfe to go out with tne often, in the future, you 
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most learn to look this sort of thing ia the 
face," 

'* When you are away," he said to her, as 
soon as she was once more by his side in the 
brougham, ^^ there is a blank in my exist- 
ence/' 

*^ Try tobacco ; it's a capital substitute for 
dinner they say, and with many men would, 
I daresay, make up for the absence of the 
dear object*" 

" I will next time, but you would find the 
carriage unbearable afterwards." 

^ But you mustn't smoke mside. How-^ 
ever ; listen, now. I have settled everything 
-special license at St. James's church. Ton 
give notice to the registrar at St Tadds, and 
ten days aft^ date the knot shall be tied." 

^'My admiration for you exceeds all 
bounds." 

^^ YouVe said that so often before that it's 
no news ; and I won't let you kiss me with 
my bonnet on, because it spoils it." 
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" There are lots of bonnets in the world. 
Fll give you a dozen." 

" Done ; shall I tell the man to drive me 
straight to Regent Street?' 

** No, tell him to drop me at my club." 

"Why, you'll come back and dine, won't 
you ? You can go back by the last train/' 

*' No, darling ; I must be at that place be- 
fore night fall.*' 

" And when shall I see you again ? To- 
morrow ?" 

" I'd have to take a season ticket at that 
rate. To-morrow I must write or go to head 
quarters about my leave. I suppose you 
know that I am going to be married next 
week, and that my wife wiU want to rush 
away somewhere for a honeymoon ?" 

" Will she ? That's news. If it were me 
I should be quite content to go to St. Tadds, 
or to your part of the world, for I have yet 
to make the acquaintance of your people at 
home." 
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^* I'll ask for a couple of months. That 
will give us time to go to Clungunford and 
all/' 

Then the brougham stopped, and they 
parted with as much show of affection as they 
dared in the broad daylight. Ernestine clung 
to her lover, and seemed loathe to let him 
go. 

*' Hurry Hoffbaan, there's a dear/' said 
Ernestine ; *^ I have no end of things to ar- 
range, and am quite helpless without her." 

*' I'll pack your trunks myself if I may." 

^* Tes, do ; but send her off in the mom- 
ing, first thing if you can. God bless you, 
old boy. You can trust me now, can't you ?" 
she said, holding his hand as he stood by the 
side of the brougham. 

He made no reply in words, but his eyes 
answered volumes of unspoken confidence, 
and he remained there watching her carriage 
whirled away, till it was lost in the crowd. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MARRIED AND DONE FOB. 



'* How dost thoQ Benedick the married man V* 

ttuoH Ado ikBour NoTBnre. 



A LO^G corregpondence enBued between 
Geofirey at St. Tadds and the Adjutant at 
Smoketowni as soon as the former got back 
to hid detachment from loveonaking in 
London. 

In the first letter^ lieutenant Singleton ap- 
plied for two months leave. Leave, replied 
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the Adjutant, daring the summer season, and 
while in command of an important outpost, 
wM an idea not to be entertained for a single 
moment Then Geoffrey begged that some* 
one might be sent to replace him at St» 
Tadds. It was impossible, the Colonel said, 
through Macpherson, to carry out any relief 
of the detachment at present. Qeoffirey was 
at his wit's end. He was too shame-faced to 
make a clean breast of it, and confess out-^ 
right that he was going to be married. 

Yet there seemed no alternative. He made 
himself miserable for a day or two, and ended 
by resolving to set all orders and regulations 
at defiance. In person he would go to head 
quarters. Here, fitiling all else, he would tell 
Colonel Cheadleigh the whole truth, or induce 
some one to exchange with him and go to St. 
Tadds. 

It was the afternoon when Geoffrf^y r^nt^hf^ti 
Smoketown — three o'clock or later— niiJ tli^ 
adjutant was standing by the barra/'.k gitf/^ m 
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Greofirey's cab drove through. Macpherson 
spent most of his time in the barrack square* 
In the forenoon, when not engaged in the 
orderly room, he loitered among the squads of 
recruits at club drill or the goose-step, or re- 
freshed himself by coaching a few smart 
young non-commissioned officers, especial 
favourites of his own, whom he was bring- 
ing forward as instructors in drill. Later in 
the day he was in the habit of standing near 
the gate, with his legs wide apart, thrashing 
his overalls with a supple jack, and fiercely 
eyeing the men as they started for town in 
their walking out dress. 

The sergeant-major hovered near ready to 
give effect to any mandate, or to visit con- 
dign punishment on the slovenly soldier whose 
shoulder strap was unbuttoned or belt awry. 
Here he was, and this is how he was employed. 

*' That man," he said, pointing to one who 
swaggered less than his fellow, " want's set- 
ting up." 
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" Been in the tailor's shop, sir ; always was 
an ugly little man, sir," replied the sergeant- 
major, a broad-shouldered Apollo, standing 
six feet three in his stocking feet. 

** He ought to be a servant — wear mufti. 
Disgrace to the corps." 

Then his attention was called elsewhere. 

" Holloa ! — here — ^halt — that man ! Where^ 
are your mitts ?" 

"Mitts" is the regulation expression for 
white cotton gloves. No Peacock was 
allowed to walk abroad unless he wore these 
ornaments. 

" Please, sir," replied the soldier, in anxious 
accents, '' the colour-sergeant put me down 
for a pair, and they was drew for me, and 
when I axed for them, sir, the sergeant told 
me, sir, they had went back to the quarter- 
master's store, for they weren't marked. So, 
sir — 

" Go to your barrack room ; you know the 
standing orders. Good mind to put your 
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name on the gate/' said the inexorable Mac- 
pherson. 

The fioldier turned, looking rather crest- 
fallen, and marched back to his quarters. He 
knew he must beg, borrow, or steal a pair of 
mitts, or else forego his evening drink. 

" What's that man's name ?" 

" Givins, sir, letter D company," replied 
the sergeant-major, promptly. 

He prided himself on knowing every man 
in the regiment by sight and name. Where- 
upon Macpherson made a note in his memor- 
andum book, which boded little good for the 
colour-sergeant of D company. 

Then Geoflfrey arrived. 

" Here is a fly from the station," remarked 
the sergeant-major. "Think it will be Mr. 
Singleton, sir, returning off detachment." 

" Why, Davis ! this is good for sore eyes," 
shouted the usually stolid adjutant, quite 
cheerily. 

^^ Glad to see you all again, I can tell you. 
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Quite well, sergeant-major ? Dropping into 
them, eh, Mac ? What^s the news ?" 

" Not much. But I say, GeoflF, who gave 
you leave to come away from St. Tadds T^ 

'* Took it." 

** Phew I" whistled Macpherson. 

The crime to his mind far outweighed for- 
gery or arson in its heinousness. 

" The colonel is so rusty about leave that 
I made up my mind to take the bull by the 
horns. I mean to go and face him myself." 

*' Fool for your pains ; ought to know by 
this time Cheadles won't be driven." 

** Tou'U See. I'm not going to stay another 
day at St. Tadds if I can help it." 

" I think you've got D. T., or are going 
mad." 

'^ Bah ! where shall I find the chief? We 
are not all in such a born funk of him as you 
are. Where is he ?" 

*' He's Rampaging about somewhere. 
Devilish ^ short ' he was this morning, too ; 
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nothing right. Those d d canteen straps ; 

and he swears he'll take Snape's colours 
if— *' 

" Oh I bother your shop," cried Geoffrey ; 
" is he in his own quarters or in barracks ?" 

" At home/* replied the adjutant ; " wish 
you joy of your job." 

When Geoffrey made his appearance at the 
colonel's house, he got it over the face and 
eyes, then and there* 

" This is a rather singular piece of effron- 
tery* I tell you you are not to have leave, 
and you take it You must think me a very 
easy going sort of person, upon my honour. 
Go back to your duty, sir ; go back to St. 
Tadds this instant, sir j rejoin your detach- 
ment without a minute's delay. If I see you 
here half-an-hour hence, by George I I'll try 
you by court martial." 

^' But only listen, sir — *^ 

" Not a word. I will not be set at defiance 
in this way." 
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"I want — I want to — to — get married, 
sir/' stammered oat the lad, 

^^That makes the matter worse. I shall 
not help you to make such a young idiot of 
yourself. You shall not have an hour's leave.*' 

" But," said he, after a pause, during which 
Singleton had got hold of the door handle, 
^'whoistheladyr 

The transition was so very sudden, that 
GeoflFrey looked up, and found the Colonel 
laughing. He took heart of grace at this. 

" She's a widow — a Mrs. Leigh Armitage." 

" Poor as a church mouse, I suppose, and 
several olive branches to remind her of her 
dear departed." 

^^ She has no encumbrances of that kind, I 
am glad to say. I believe — on the contrary 
— that she has a large fortune." 

" Upon my word, young chap, you've been 
going it down there at that place. Well, and 
how much leave do you want ?" 

*' A month or two ?'' 
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" I'll see about iV 

" And I should like^ sir—- if you have no 
olgection, sir, to dine at mess to-night. It's 
a long time since I saw them all, sir, and you 
know I shall be leaving the mess soon." 

"It's young asses like you that ruin a 
mess. No ; I won't have those men at St. 
Tadds left all by themselves, without an 
officer." 

" I must go back, sir ?" 

"Of course you must — stop^ Geoffrey, if 
you can find some one to go there for you to- 
night, m let you stay here.." 

" And the leave, sir ?" 

** Shall go on to-morrow. Now be off", 
before I change my mind." 

Fitz Greene was prevailed upon to become 
GeoflGrey's substitute at St. Tadd's that night 
at least, and he half promised to remain there 
for good and all. The fame of our friend's 
brilliant match had run like wildfire through 
the barracks, and '* Jerusalem '' was anxious 
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to try his hand at the same game. His sordid 
mind grasped eagerly at the shadowy possi- 
bility of marriage with a rich heiress. 

That afternoon Singleton made a sort of 
triumphal progress through the barracks. 
Everyone was glad to see and welcome him 
back. One of his first visits was to his firiond 
Theobald, to whom he unbrn-dened his mind 
at once. 

"You are going to be married, really? 
Yes — I had heard it, but I couldn't believe 
the news to be true. Have you consulted 
your mother?" 

*' No, not yet. The fact is, Theobald, there 
hasn't been time.'' 

'' Why this huny ?" 

** It's unavoidable." 

" I must say It looks deuoed odd." 

" I don't see why you should say that. If 
you knew all the circumstances of the case 
you might be fre^ to giv^ advice ; but as it 
is^" 
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" I had better mind my own business ? So 
I will. But I may wish you luck, and rapid 
promotion, and all that, mayn't I T 

"Give me your hand, Tom," replied 
Geo&ey, with eyes half filled. " You are a 
good chap, and will always be my friend, wont 
you?' 

" I hope to live to see you a general." 

" I shall probably leave the service. No 
man, you know, can go on soldiering with a 
wife. Fancy bringing a lady to live in 
barracks." 

" Hoity-toity, young chap ; you talk very 
big. And pray, how do you mean to get 
bread and butter if you sell out?" 

" Well, my — I mean Mrs. Armitage has a 
very good fortune of her own. But I shall 
look out for a berth — a Colonial Government 
or a militia adjutancy, or something, just for 
employment." 

*'You had better apply to be made a 
Colonial Bishop, or Archimandrate of Nilos 
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while you are about it. Tour chances would 
be equally good." 

" Well, perhaps I shall. At any rate I 
don't mean to soldier all my life." 

" I wish you joy of your new profession, 
whatever it may be," said Theobald, smiling. 
" But seriously, Geo&ey, you ought not to 
marry like this, without allowing your people 
to have some voice in the matter. In duty 
bound you should let your mother have a 
chance of saying what she thinks about it. 
Ask this lady, this Mrs. — Mrs. Armitage to 
go down to Clungunford." 

" I would, Theobald, willingly, but there 
is every reason why the marriage should not 
be delayed. Upon my honour there is. 
Afterwards we^U go down to the village." 

*' As you please.^' And Tom said no more 
for awhile. 

" Look here, young fellow," he came out 
with, at last, "you'll want somewhere for the 
honeymoon. Would you like to have the 

VOL. II. p 
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Han ? It's empty you know, and it's quite at 
your service. Take your wife down there; 
it will be a good opportunity of bringing 
you all together." 

" This is very friendly of you, Tom. It is 
upon my soul ; there is nothing I should like 
so much. I shall certainly accept your offier. 
It is the very thing of all others — " 

" Give your orders then and let them know 
when they may expect you. There goes the 
mess bugle. Where are you putting up? 
With me I hope/' 

Then they dressed and went over to dinner 
together. 

Sergeant Bichards was in ecstasies at seeing: 
hi.fnend,Mr.Singk.on,.gain;buthi,ar! 
dour was somewhat damped when he heard 
that Geoflfrey would soon cease to be a dining 
member of the mess. Eichards never thought 
much of ** them married officers.'' It does 
not improve a military mess to have a large 
number of benedicts in the regiment ; and 
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whoso interfered with the oomfort and socia- 
bility of the Peacocks' domestic economj was 
an enemy to Eichards. Bat the Sergeant| 
nevertheles, filled Geoffrey's glass twice as 
often as he did anyone's else^ and moTed 
round his friend^s chair with constant en- 
qniries as to the food '* he chiefly desired — ^ 
for so, Eichards always coached his qiiesj. 

Everybody at the table was for addog 
Geofi&ey to drink wine, and his naoie wis in 
every mouth. 

'^ What luck some people hare,'* dbmxmA 
Eaffington, sotto voce^ to his aeigUiDiir, tbe 
doctor. 

^^Greofirey is a yoang ebapvi Untight 
sort, and deserves all he gete)"^ growX^yi liiMt 
gentlemen, in reply* 

'^ Well, Geoff, you'd fine Hmm oi h down 
there according to all moumau^ said Mu]* 
hoUand. ^^ But what did jtm let &eui catch 
you for?" 

r 2 
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*' Epouser jamais ought to be a Peacock's 
motto/' cried PowelL *' You're a traitor, 
GeoflFrey." 

" There ought to be a fine, a heavy penalty 
to the mess in these cases," said Cator, " be- 
cause we are the suflferers, really." 

" I don't know about that ; ask Singleton 
three months hence, who is the greatest 
sufferer — ^he'Utella different story then.'' 

** I hope you're going to ask us all to the 
wedding," shouted Doctor McTavish, fi-om 
his end of the table. 

" And who's to be the best man," asked 
Powell. 

** And how many bridesmaids are there to 
be ?" 

** Widows don't have bridesmaids, do they ?" 
inquired a third* 

" Send us lots of cake, Geoflfrey,'' said little 
Stuckley, smacking his lips. 

Geoffrey did not much like to be baited in 
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this way and began to figdet in his chair ; 
when Macpherson came to his rescue with a 
very startling statement* 

" Bought a boy to-day/' said the Adjutant, 
quite suddenly and with perfect gravity. 

" What ?'^ shrieked every one, after which 
there was a roar of laughter. 

^Tact, upon my honour. Saw a little 
beggar in the street playing the clarionet. 
Asked his mother what she'd take for the kid. 
Thought he'd be just the thing for the band, 
you know. She stuck out for ten, but I got 
him for a fiver. Took him before a magis- 
trate then and there and got him attested." 

'* Why, Mac, you deserve the thanks of the 
whole mess,'* said Theobald. " You ought to 
set up shop on the West Coast of Africa." 

" A pretty penny that band of ours costs 
us," growled the Doctor. '* You might have 
saved the money, Mr. Adjutant, and spared 
the band fund.'' 

*' The band fund is all right. It's this 
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tuned mess that I complain of/' said Baf- 
fington. ** The extras are shameful. I shall 
go out at the next General's Ini^ction and 
complain. I swear I will." 

^' The mess servants clothes are £10 a year 
without boots.'' 

" There were twelve tons of coal burnt last 
month." 

** I think, gentlemen," interposed Mulhol- 
la^nd, ** we had better reserve this conversation 
for another time. The servants — " 

** Oh 1 it's all very well for you to talk, 
MulhoUand," said Powell, " who let us in for 
that damaged claret, and forgot to cry down 
the last messman's credit ?" 

" And ordered the nut-crackers when we 
were in that place beyond the seas, where no 
nuts could be got for love or money ?" 

** Spare him 1 Spare him !" said Theobald, 
seeing the old Major was growing crimson. 

^^ I shall suggest at next mess meeting that 
the plate be sold, and the proceeds divided 
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among the needy subalterns," said Powell. 
*' What's the good of big silver dishes when 
Richards carves the meat at the side^ 
board?'' 

*' We might set up a bric-a-brac shop with 
peacocks and snuff-boxes." 

" Imagine old Cheadle's face when you 
made the proposal," remarked Theobald. 

" I shall oppose it to the utmost of my 
power," exclaimed MulhoUand, who took all 
this quite seriously. " By George 1 I don't 
know what's coming over you young fellows." 

This raised a general laugh at the Major's 
expense. It was a mercy that the dinner 
was drawing to ^a close, or the Conservative 
old bachelor would have had a fit if exposed 
much longer to the wit of these levelling 
youngsters. 

Next day Geoffrey returned to St. Tadds, 
and prepared to break up his garrison there. 
Fitz Greene had already discovered that by 
li^^g upon the hospitable Tadde^ns, and 
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taking a poky lodgings in the town, he might 
turn an honest penny or two. So he was 
quite ready to remain at the sea-side. Before 
another week was out, therefore, Geoflfrey 
shook the dust of St. Tadds off his feet. The 
Grange knew him no more ; and Fitz Greene 
reigned in his stead. From henceforth the 
second rate watering-place will have no place 
in this story. 

Ernestine and Geoffrey were married very 
quietly at the end of the regulated time. Mr. 
Marshman and one or two other man friends 
were at the wedding ; but there was no break- 
fast, and the happy pair went almost straight 
from the church to the railway station, en 
route for Paris. 

It was at the Hotel Bristol, the morning 
after their arrival, that Ernestine said — 

**My darling Geoff, would you like to 
take an inventory of your new goods and 
chattels ? To take possession, in fact T 

" I have got all I want for the present," 
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he replied, with a kiss. " We'll leave busi- 
ness for to-morrow or the next day.'' 

" Take this, at any rate, and do paymaster,^ 
she said, handing over a bundle of notes 
amounting to something near a hundred 
pounds. It was the first instalment of her 
fortune. How much more was there be- 
hind ? 

After a week or two in Paris they were to 
retrace their steps, first to London, and then 
to go down to the country to Clungunford. 

I have expressly omitted all mention of 
Geoffrey's belongings from my story hitherto ; 
now the thread of my narrative takes us to 
them and their secluded village. Here they 
lived a retired, uneventful life, and the news 
of the expected visitors filled quiet Mrs. 
Singleton and her daughter Bertha with dis« 
may. Mrs. Singleton was one of those meek, 
motherly little bodies, not very wise or very 
remarkable in any way, but a person to whom 
your heart warmed at once ; she was so kindly 

F 5 
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and sweet tempered. After her Iiasbaud's 
death she had but one idea, and that was 
GieotSrej, her handsome hoy. To such an 
extent was she wrapped up in her son that 
Bertha often ran the risk of being forgotten. 
Every thought was for Geoflfrey* JBertha, 
resolute little woman, resented this, and she 
had spirit enough to speak bitterly at times of 
her mother's one sided affection. She often 
considered that jihe was slighted, while ttoo 
much was made of him. This insignificant- 
looking mouse — ^Bertha took after her mother 
in height— had a will of her own. A blue- 
eyed beauly, with wavy brawn hsixy^ petite 
figure. Such was Bertha Singleton. 

It would be impossible to recount all the 
surmises and conjectures uttered in Clungun- 
ford touching tiie i^w member of the Simgle- 
ton faroily*. Mrs. Singleton hated her daughter- 
in-law by -anticipation, because she felt confi- 
dent that Geoflfrey'* heart would be no longer 
all her own. Bertha .presaged storm and 
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discomfort at home^ for sbe had set Mrs. 
GeoflFrey down as a fine lady, viito would tarn 
up her nose at country life. 

Let us see how the family came together. 
The nearest station to Clxmgunford was Pods- 
hurst, three miles distant, and the pony- 
carriage of The Croflbs took the two ladies 
thither on .>the day tibat Geoffirey and his wife 
were expected. A carriage too had come 
from the Hall, and there was sonie little stir 
at the station, for Geoffrey was popular in the 
neighbourhood, and it was well known that 
he was bringing Ms bride home. 

When the train rattled in under the high 
roof and began to disgorge its passengers, 
old Mes. Singleton grew very .nervous. 

" I bqgin quite to Jaope they won't ^ome to- 
day," she remarked. 

" What! after all our teouble ?" replied her 
uncompromising daAghiter. 

" iStuff and nonsense. Here they are too I 
It's past wishing now." 
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Some way down the platform she had re- 
cognised her brother in the act of handing a 
lady out of one of the carriages. 

*' That grand creature, never ! She's as 
tall as he is. Dear I dear I How I do dis- 
like meeting her for the first time.'' 

** She won't eat you, mother, at any rate. 
She looks too fine for a cannibal. Come, let's 
go half way to meet them." 

" By Jove I there they are !" cried GeoflF* 
rey. " Now, darling, look alive !" 

** My good friend," replied his wife, very 
calmly and slowly, " Hoffman hasn't got 
half the things out yet. No! no !" she 
cried impatiently to the maid. " There it is, 
can't you see it ? as [plain as the nose on 
your face. I don't know which is the plainest, 
the nose or your face. There, just in front of 
you. Bless me 1 how dense you are. Now, 
don'^t forget the dressing-bag, and the 
umbrellas — here, you take them, Geoffrey. 
Now the bottle, and the pillow, and my 



[ 
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cloak." She went on talking to her maid, 
who was still within the carriage, and partly 
to her husband, who was by her side. Mean- 
while the members of the family which she 
had chosen to enter, stood by, humbly await- 
ing a look or a word. 

" I really beg your pardon,'* she said, at 
length, turning to her mother-in-law. " But 
servants are so careless, and I have such loads 
of things. You know it would be objection- 
able to move about without one's odds and 
ends. My maid is so abominably forgetful, 
that I am obliged to keep my eye on her for 
fear she might leave something behind.*' 

They had had time to inspect her pretty 
closely while she was saying this, and before. 
To the old lady she appeared quite a crushingly 
splendid personage. Plainly dressed, but with 
rich materials. The plain sealskin cloak became 
her admirably, but it must have cost a for- 
tune. Her dark dress too gave an idea of 
greater height to her naturally tall figure, 
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w^e tbe small hlack iboxmet, witk its single 
blofih rose, did noA hide misch of her golden 
hair. 

" This is Bertha, Ernestine/* said GeoflBrey, 
** oar isister Bertha.'* 

Mrs. Geoflfrey kissed her new relative very 
sweetly on the forehead saying, in a patroniz- 
ing way rather, and generally as if speaking 
to /the whole station — 

**I*m80 glad to know yt)U all,** and then 
she pressed the old mother's hand with great 
warmth. After this there was an awkward 
pause to break which, Erneslane turned to 
her husband, crying out — 

" Now, Gieofirey, hadn't you better be see- 
ing, about this luggage ? we*ve got cart loads 
you ifcnow.** 

This, to Mrs. Singleton, q^ok^a apologeti- 
cally — 

« Yes, yes,ril«ee toat«lI ri^ht^ and 111 
tell you what, as you must be told, Ernestine. 
Suppose you and mother go ron: in the pony 
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^camage? Bertha will stay with me, won't 
you ? and we can follow when IVe got all 
together." 

" But, Geoflfrey, I never can drive that 
pony," said his mother. " Do you know/* 
ihe went on, turning to Ernestine, ^^ he's a 
perfect fiend. He lias got all sorts of tricks. 
He stops and turns round to look at you. 
Once he jumped high up in the air with 
his fore-feet" 

^^ What I all four feet at once I" said her 
daughter-in-law. "Myl what a brick of a 
horse^ But, never mind, I'll drive. I'm -no 
end of a ^hip." 

And she carried off the old lady gasping 
for ibieath at the prospect of being alene 
and at the mercy of this incomprehensible 
creature for those three long miles. Mrs. 
Geo&ey was a riddle to /the quiet country 
lady. 

Afterwards old Mrs. Singleton ssii to 
Bertha — 
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*' Would you believe it ? I couldn't under- 
stand half she said. People don't seem to 
talk the same kind of English the7 used to 
in my young days." 

^^ It's slang, mother, that's what it is," re- 
plied downright Bertha. '* Mrs. Geoflfrey ap- 
pears to have a very choice collection of 
terms." 

"Don't say so, child— my son's wife talk 
slang. Impossible ! " 

Mrs. Singleton thought it was some kind 
of swearing or bad language. 

** Indeed I hope he's happy with her, poor 
fellow, and that this marriage will turn out 
well after all." 

^^ It's too soon to pass judgment on her," 
remarked Bertha. " For my part I shall wait 
and see how she turns out." 

But in truth neither of the ladies at The 
Crofts were well satisfied with GeoflBrey's 
choice* 
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CHAPTER V. 



FINDING OUT. 



"Antes que te oaseB xnira to que naoes." 

Spanish Fboyisb* 

(** Marry in haste and repent at leisure.") 



After Mrs. Geoffrey Singleton had been a 
week with her new relations Bertha and the 
old lady were compelled to confess that the 
young man's wife did not improve much upon 
acquaintance. Ernestine, at first, was sweet 
enough ; all duty and attention to mother — 
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all smiles and graciousness to sister Bertha. 
But Mrs. Singleton bored her, and the young 
lady did not pay her suflGlcient court. Bertha 
said out plainly that she could not under- 
stand what her brother had seen in this 
woman. 

" I suppose he loves hesr desperately. I 
never imagined before that any man could be 
absorbed in his wife as he is in this yeUow- 
haired giantess. A.t any rate he can't have 
married her altogether for her money, that's 
some comfort," 

** I hope not," said the mother. " I should 
like to love her very much, too; bat I can't — 
she's a sort of Dr. Fell to me." 

I hope my male readers have not formed too 
high an opinion of Mrs. Geoffrey Singleton, 
late Mrs. Leigh Armiti^e — I say my male 
readers advisedly, for those of her own sex 
have probably found her out long ago, just as 
Bertha and old Mrs« Singleton did. Ernestine 
was ^^ no great shakes/' and the ladies at 
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Olnngunford Crofts were not long in taking 
her measure. Of coarse tiiis was only natural. 
Women are much quicker in their ap^Mrecia- 
tion of other women than men are. It is^ I 
sn{^)08e, because women are behind the 
scenes, and know exactly how mncbi wiles 
and iseductive graces are worth. They can 
separate the wheat from the chafi ; they can 
apply their own searching tests to distinguish 
the dross from precious metal. It is as 
weU, perhaps, that men do not see their 
charmers with the same eyes that one woman 
scans another. A certain amount of obscura* 
tion in the male optic is necessary to keep 
the world waggiiig. There would be an end 
of courtship, and the female race, if man, 
clearsighted, was never to be beguiled by 
womankind. No doubt the success vouchsafed 
to female witcheries is a sort of compensa- 
tion accorded by Providence to the weaker 
vesseL 
If sharp-witted Bertha Sisgleton had lost 
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no time in estimating her sister-in-law at her 
real worth, Ernestine, on her part, was not 
slow to discover that she was not much ap- 
preciated at The Crofts. It was an open 
question with her at first whether she should 
stay and fight it out or whether she should 
simply fly to happier climes. But Geofirey, 
too, came to see before long that the ladies 
disagreed, and it caused him much annoy- 
ance. 

^^ I wish, my dear,'' he said to his wife, 
" that you would try and hit it off better with 
the old lady and Bertha." 

** Bless you, GeoflGrey, what do you mean ? 
I'm sure I grovel in the dust before them. 
But they won't like me at any price." 

" You take my mother up short, and you 
snub Bertha — don't you now ?" 

" Never, unless they attack me first. Your 
mother asks me questions it is impossible to 
answer without laughing, and your sister is 
perpetually turning up her nose at my dress, 
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and sneering at what she calls the pretensions 
of fine ladies." 

*' I trust they are not so aggravating that 
you can never hope to agree with them. For 
my sake, darling, try not to quarrel with 
them." 

" Look here, old boy, don't let us have a 
row within a fortnight oi so of our wedding. 
I've tried all T know to get on smoothly with 
your people, and they won't let me. It's all 
their fault." 

" You won't make allowances." 

" I do continually. It won't do. They won't 
like me at any price. Let us make tracks.'' 

" "What, go away just after we've arrived?" 

"Why not? How much leave have you 
got left?" 

**Till the middle of September — six weeks 
more." 

*' Then I'll tell you what; let's go and do 
some place — Japan, Ireland, New South 
"Wales, where you like in fact.'* 
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** Bar chaff, Tmey, would you really like 
to go away from here — so soon, too T 

'* Upon my word I thould. I feel that this 
journey I havenH the smallest chance of 
making friends here. By and bye when we 
come back they may be inclined to meet me 
half way." 

" I cannot tell you how grieved I am at 
this,'' said GeoflErey, " But let me think over 
it for a while/' By the bye he said, *' Per- 
haps it is as well that we should not remain 
here now." 

*• We can come down and have some hunt- 
ing in the winter, you know/* 

" Yes ; and you won't find it so dull then. 
We are in reach of several good packs here, 
and might make out a very fair time of it." 

" I am bored to death here now ; I won't 
deny it, and as I said before the sooner we 
make tracks the better I shall be pleased." 

It was agreed, therefore, that they were to 
leave Clungunford. Geoffrey broke it gently 
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to his mother ; bat the old ladj took it in 
high dudgeon, 

" You're very soon tired of us^ GeoSreyJ^ 

"But, mother, we want to travel a bit 
before we settle down." 

" Ton might have contrived to let us see 
more of you. Now that you have got this 
fine wife, I suppose — ^" 

*' Don't abuse her, mother; some day, 
perhaps, you'll be able to understand her 
better." 

" Understand her better," interposed Ber- 
tha. " Why does she try to ride rough shod 
over us all ? I think I can understand now ; 
and I know she puts my back up every time 
she opens her lips." 

" You were always unjust to me, Bertha ; 
I am not surprised you should treat my wife 
unkindly.'' 

" I don't do anything of the sort. It's she 
that tries to bully me and patronise me, and 
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show me the immeasurable superiority of a 
* town lady * over an insignificant * country 
girl/ I confess IVe no patience with her/' 

** You might keep these remarks to your- 
self, Bertha, at least while I am by/' said her 
brother. " But I can see plainly Ernestine 
will never get justice done her here. So Vm 
very glad we're going." 

" Don't part in anger you two," said the 
old mother. '* Bertha, darling, you shouldn't 
say things of that kind." 

"Of course I am to be scolded. Pray, 
what crime have I committed ? It's always 
the way, mother, you have taken GeoflGrey's 
part since we were both brats." 

" Jealous as ever I" Geoffrey said, kindly. 
" Come, kiss and make friends." 

" You're a great deal too good for her,'* 
maintained the little lady, after the peace had 
been made. 

" Now don't begin again." 
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So Bertha was silent for a timei but when 
her brother's back was turned, she spoke out 
her mind pretty distinctly. 

'* This village is too quiet for my lady, of 
course. She feels that she is wasting her 
sweetness on the desert air. I am so sorry for 
old GeoflF. Poor lad, he's quite thrown away 
upon her, and the worst of it is that I think 
she has the most brains of the two. At any 
rate, just at the present time he's so much in 
love with her that she can twiddle him round 
her finger. She'll lead him a fine life yet, I 
feel convinced. It's too aggravating really,'' 
cried Bertha, stamping her foot, *' to think 
that one's onlv brother should tie himself to 

m 

a woman of this sort. Instead of a sister 
she could love, he brings home this exag- 
gerated, grand creature, full of airs and slang 
talk. Ugh 1 I feel quite fiirious with her." 
The little woman was quite in a passion by 
this time. 
Adieux were said with some show of 
VOL. II. a 
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warmth) and old Mrs. Singleton declared that 
she hoped to see them in the winter again. 
Mrs. Geoffi-ey replied that nothing would 
give her so much pleasure. And then the 
dressing bags, scent bottles, cloaks, and air 
cushions were transferred without loss of time 
to Fodshurst station, where Ernestine was 
carefully stowed away in a first-class carriage 
under the watchM eyes of her husband and 
Hoffman. Mrs. Geofirey had quite taken 
possession of her husband by this time, and 
considered him part and parcel of her belong- 
ings. As a personal attendant he was more 
useful in some ways than Hoffman, and then 
he was very pleasant to look at. Ernestine 
was still in the hey-day of her love, and felt 
so fond of Geoffrey that she was continually 
caressing and making much of him. He^ 
putting aside the jars at Glungunford, had 
never felt so happy in all his life. 

So far there had been nothing but billing 
and cooing; one subject had been avoided 
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religiously by both — ^the consideration of 
their ways and means. Geoffrey was sdll 
shy of asking his wife what she had got, and 
Ernestine did not care to broach the matter 
herself, feeling doubtless that the longer she 
could stave off the confession of her own 
impecuniosity the better. Equally anxious 
was she not to search too closely into the de- 
tails of Geoffrey's financial condition, for 
somehow she expected a shock, and she did 
not care to hurry on that bald statement of 
poverty which was pretty sure to be her hus- 
band's reply to her enquiry. 

The day came, however, when they had to 
look the question in the face. It was the day 
after they had left Olungunford, and the con- 
versation took place at their breakfast table, 
in a private hotel in Albemarle Street. They 
were passing through Londt)n, simply, and 
had halted a night to make plans for their 
&ture movements, 

« I say abroad," cried Ernestine, in con- 

o2 
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tinuation of a discussion as to where they 
were to go. 

** What 1 Boulogne, Dieppe, Brussels T 

*' Bubbish — bah 1 No ; Hombourg, Baden- 
Baden, Switzerland; or I'll tell you what, 
let's go to Biarritz." 

"Fm ready to go anywhere; we'll say 
Biarritz if you wish it. But there is one thing 
to be considered first." 

" And that is — " enquired Ernestine, half 
guessing the reply. 

"The expense." 

'* Why, are you short of cash already ?*' 

"Yes, indeed, we've got through an im- 
mense lot these last few weeks. I wish, dar- 
ling, you would — you would — " 

" What— what ? Do go on." 

" Let me know the name of your bankers, 
so that I may draw a cheque." 

"My bankers? That's a precious good 
joke. Why, Geoflfrey, I'm not worth a rap 
in the whole world." 
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. ** You're not in earnest, surely ?" 
" Very mucli in earnest, I can assure you. 
I gave you all my portion the morning after 
we were married." 

** You don't mean to say that £100 was all 
you had in the world. I always thought — '* 
'* Did I ever tell you I had any money ?" 
" No, not in so many words perhaps ; but 
when you talked about your brougham and 
your lawyer, and all that I made sure you had 
some provision of your own. I never thought 
you would have married a poor devil like me, 
unless you were mistress of something." 

'* It's news for me to hear that the wife is 
expected to find all the funds to keep up the 
establishment.'' 

" But I have got hardly anything — " 
" Then what right had you to follow me 
and insist upon my taking your name ? You 
had much better have left me in peace." 

" But you must have known perfectly well, 
Ernestine, that my means were very small." 
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** How was I to know, pray ? I saw you 
were not a Creesus, that much T won't deny. 
But you seemed to live very comfortably at 
St. Tadds ; you had horses, and servants, and 
good clothes; I never thought much about it, 
but I never considered you to be a pauper, 
and now you throw it in my teeth that I did 
not know as much about your affairs as you 
did yoursel£" 

"But, Ernestine, you have been talking 
very * big ' ever since our marriage. I made 
sure you had lots." 

" I don't know what you mean by big. I 
thought I was cutting my cloth according to 
my measure. But that is all beside the ques- 
tion. What I want you to understand is 
that I haven't a penny in the world, and the 
sooner you realise that the better," 

" It's a bad business," said poor Geoffrey, 
who for the first time seemed to comprehend 
the responsibilities he had accepted by his 
hasty marriage. He sat there awhile, play- 
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ing with his tea-spoon, moody and pre- 
occupied. 

He remained for some little time thus, with 
hanging head, and did not rouse himself until 
he felt a light touch upon his arm. Ernestine 
was standing over him. 

**Are you quite a beggar?'' she asked, 
gaily putting both her hands, with the fingers 
interlaced, across his shoulder, 

Geoffrey looked up at his wife fondly. 

*' What does it matter T he cried, passion- 
ately flinging his arms round her slender 
waist, clothed in its tight-fitting brown silk 
dress. " What does it matter so long as you 
are mine?" he added, with another hug. 

Ernestine was not so sure that it did not 
matter. Fenton's Hotel, with its plenty to 
eat was far pleasanter to her thinking than a 
garret and starvation, even with Geoffirey. 
The feeling that they were poor had not, it is 
true, affected her in any way as yet. So fer 
the shoe of neediness had not pinched her ; 
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she had to deny herself nothing. But she 
was too sharp-witted to sit still and think that 
this could go on for ever. She determined, 
therefore, to have it out with GeoflGrey then 
and there. So, treating him to a perfumed 
kiss upon the eyeUds, she said- 

"You must be frank with me, Geoflfrey. 
Now tell me exactly what you are worth." 

a Well—" 

" Come, out with it. Let's have no beat- 
ing about the bush. Ten thou — " 

" Barely half. Six, about.'' 

**WhatI not six thousand pounds! You 
have precious little to bless yourself with, I 
must say that. How much does it bring you 
inr 

" Three-and-a-half." 

"You can't mean that you are such an 
idiot as to stick to Consols in these days ?" 

** It was there— tied up. T couldn't touch 
it till I came of age." 

" But it's your own now ?" 
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" Yes, unquestionablj. I can do what I 
like with it/' 

" Then you must invest it where you can 
get a better return. Listen to me now, old 
boy/' and she drew him towards the couch 
by the window, and, seated there, began to 
pet him and pass her hand through his curly 
locks. " Listen to me, Geofifrey — it seems 
that your income is so small as to be almost 
inappreciable. Altogether you've got about 
three hundred pounds a year. Do you think 
you can keep me on three hundred pounds a 
year ?" 

'* You'll have no saddle horse, and mustn't 
expect a carriage of your own; and you'll 
have to wear out your old dresses, and give 
up Hoflfman, darling—" 

^^ And mend the linen and wash the tea-^ 
cups? Not if I know it ; we won't come quite 
to that I hope. You can double your income 
if you choose. Six hundred a year, more or 

a5 
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less, will keep the wolf from the door— but 
even that, afler all, is little better than abso- 
lute starvation." 

^^ I can't help it ; I am disappointed, perhaps 
as much as you are, Ernestine; but I am ready 
to do anything you like* What do you wish ? 
Shall I sell and emigrate?" 

** Ha I ha ! ha ! fency my taking in washing 
and getting your grub ready for you against 
your return from the bush ? I couldnH stand 
that. No ; what I mean is that we must make 
the most of our capital. You can get siz or 
seven per cent. — and more — easily for your six 
thousand pounds.^' 

** Not safely, Ernestine/* 

*^ As safe as the Bank. Pooh ! don't talk 
to me I I believe I know more about business 
than you do.'' 

Even then she would not have been very 
wise, for of all the thriftless, happy-go-lucky, 
careless creatures in money matters, Geoflfrey 
Singleton was the first- 
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^^And suppose it should be lost^ or that 
anything should happen to me — " 

" You Ve a gloomy bird, Geoflfrey. We won't 
anticipate. Besides, what are we to do in 
the meantime ? I tell you I won't even try 
to live on three hundred pounds a year. 
That's flat I'll promise to be as careful as I 
can on six ; but that'll be a squeeze. And I 
must use my influence-don't laugh, sir- 
I've no end of friends, to get you some 
appointment with a decent salary." 

" A sweeping at a crossing, I suppose ?" 

" No, that would hardly be decent, besides 
it would spoil your busmess if I were to be 
seen bringing you your dinner in a tin can. 
No — but joking apart, I have friends and in- 
fluence too, in Downing Street, and at the 
War Office too, for that matter." 

There was silence then. Both were busy 
with their own thoughts. At last Ernestine 
exclaimed — 

^^ Heavens I to think that I should have 
come to be a poor man'i wife after all I" 
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^ Is your lot so very dreadful, do you think 
Ernestine ?" 

^ K any one could make it up to me, it is 
you, Geoffirey. But I don't like the prospect, 
I'm free to confess. I knew well enough 
once what bread and scrape meant, and now 
that I have tasted the sweets of wealth I 
shall not easily accommodate myself again to 
narrow means." 

^^ And yet you seemed rich enough always. 
How on earth have you managed ? Down at 
St. Tadds and now, you have got a kit equal 
to a duchess." 

*' These were all * property' clothes, 
Geoffrey ; I sank nearly all I had in millinery 
and finery, so that I might cut a dash and 
win a big trick. A pretty haul I've made of 
it," she said, sighing, half sorrowfully. The 
next instant her arm was round Geofi&ey's 
neck, and she kissed him again and again on 
t he lips. She was still too fond of him to 
hurt his feelings willingly. 

The long and the short of it was that the 
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money was taken out of the funds. Most of 
it was sunk in the Acatapulco Silver Mines, 
the rest in Hawaiian Cork Forests, and these 
were both speculations full of abundant 
promise. 

There had been an odd hundred or two 
when the business was done, and this they 
devoted to present necessities. 

"Are you still for going abroad, Tiney?* 
asked GeofiBrey. 

" Abroad I I should think so. Tm awfully 
keen on Biarritz still." 

*' But this money would just do to settle us 
at Smoketown." 

" Bah I Don't look so far ahead as all that. 
Let's go to Biarritz. A short life and a merry 
one, that's my motto." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A LETTER FROM CANADA. 



"Oil, my prophetio sonl, 
Hj unole," 



Captain Delorme was a good deal more at 
Smokechester now than lie had been hereto- 
fore. The dull season in town had already 
begun, and it was too soon to go shooting. 
Being at Smokechester, he thought it his 
duty to be at Midwood Lodge as much as 
Dossible, and he soon got into a habit of 
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lounging in there every other day, ostensibly 
to ask the General if there was anything 
for him to do^ in reality, on the chance of 
a quiet talk with Miss Braybrooke. But 
although he had been at great pains to make 
the best of himself^ Kate had found him out 
precious quick. 

One of his greatest failings was a desire 
to parade his accomplishments. If £[ate 
were discovered painting, Delorme would 
say in a patronizing tone, ^^ I do a little of 
that kind of thing myself." " Indeed, 
Captain Delorme," Kate would reply, hum- 
bly, "I wish you would help me a little." 
'' All right, next time Fll bring my paint* 
ing things. Do you work in oils ?" " No T 
'TU teach you, then." "Easyr "Oh, 
yes, absurdly easy; a mere question of 
mechanical labour.'* The next day the tea 
trays, as I have styled them, were brought 
out for inspection, and Kate took Delorme's 
altitude as an artist, with one glance at his 
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blue landseapes. It was die same with 
mnmc. ^ Veij fond of mnac, oh pasaonatelj 
fond/' he said^ the first time Kate sat down 
to the piano. ^^ Do yon play any instroment. 
Captain Delorme ?^ ** Tes^ — I play — ah — ^the 
flute/' Some men are ashamed of acknow- 
ledging that they perform on this instrament ; 
others ^ve it up because it distorts the coun- 
tenance. Dick Delorme couldn't afford to 
play tricks with his looks, but he stuck man- 
fully to the flute. ^^ I might manage an ac- 
companiment, I think. Shall we try?" 
** Of course when you like." " I have com- 
posed one or two little things of my own, 
dashed them off in a hurry — ^but ah ? I should 
like you to hear them/' Delorme had struck 
up a great acquaintance with a broken down 
bandsman of the Smokechester volunteers, a 
man who had been clever before he took to 
drink, and who could still compose a little 
original music. These he sold to Delorme 
for rum; and with full permission to the 
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latter to call them his own. Dick's display of 
his musical powers damned him quite as 
successfully in Kate's eyes as had the exhibi- 
tion of his pictures. He was so full of con- 
ceit, yet withal so simple and blind to the 
judgments of others, that Kate could hardly re- 
frain from laughing at him whenever they met. 
At first Lady Jane had kept a close watch 
on the pair ; but she soon saw there was litcle 
danger of Kate's falling a victim to Delorme's 
attraction, and that her nephew, if attentive, 
was certainly not smitten as yet. Perhaps it 
was the growing conviction of Kate's good 
sense that set her ladyship quite at ease in 
the matter. Kate had been told, casually, a 
good deal of the Saxby history, and the im- 
portance of a rich marriage for Dick had been 
duly impressed on her. She had shown that 
she was quite alive to the intention of these 
confidences ; proving, too, by her treatment 
of Delorme, that she was not at all anxious to 
set her cap at him. 
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Before long Eate fell almost imperceptibly 
into the vacant place, and became quite like 
the daughter of the house. Numberless little 
offices devolved upon her by degrees, and it 
afforded her a real pleasure to be able to 
mmister to the comfort of the two elders. 
The General, after a stout tussle, resigned to 
her the management of the tea things, and 
allowed her to hand him his cup and put it 
down for him. He let her read his official 
letters to him; indeed, on one occasion he 
was betrayed into confiding some more than 
usually secret correspondence into her hands 
to be copied. She tended Lady Jane when 
suffering from her frequent headaches, noise- 
lessly and with great care ; and prescribed 
once or twice for the General himself, in a 
matter-of-fact way, which that gentleman, 
tartar as he was, found it impossible to resist. 
In these cases she would, I believe, have gone 
down into the kitchen to fight the cook on 
her own ground, had her patients required 
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that mark of attention. But as a rule she did 
not &11 foul of the servants much, for she 
was afraid of them. Obsequious Hoskins in< 
spired her with a terror she did not overcome 
till she had been weeks in the house ; and 
one morning when the General was away, 
and Lady Jane did not make her appear- 
ance, she was rather nervous at having to 
order dinner against so many. But the 
truth was that a}l these people were glad to 
act at the bidding of her cheerful voice. Gil- 
christ, the lady's maid, was perhaps rather 
patronizing at first, but she in time gave iti, 
and decided that Kate was to be petted and 
shown off to the best advantage. Master and 
mistress shared the sentiments of the servants' 
hall. Sir Peregrine was quite devoted to his 
pretty protegie. Lady Jane, too, said Miss 
Braybrooke was very nice and well-bred. The 
former set apart one of his horses for her own 
use, and gave her lessons in riding himself* 
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The latter was constantly her instructress in 
other ways, not confessedly, but in a quiet, 
unobtrusive fashion, that made its own mark. 
It was impossible for a young girl to be con- 
tinually associated with Lady Jane without 
acquiring insensibly something of that grace 
and charm of manner which is character- 
istic of English women of the highest rank. 
If in after life peopl e remarked Kate's thorough- 
bred air, the explanation of it lay in her long 
intercourse with her first female friend, Lady 
Jane Prendergast, 

Thus they became very united and aflFeC' 
tionate in the General's house. I exclude 
Delorme, as an outsider \ but he afforded them 
amusement, and took his badgering kindly. 

Here they are, sitting out on the lawn at 
Midwood one summer's afternoon. Kate and 
Lady Jane on low garden chairs, the latter 
reading aloud, which she was fond of doing, 
because she did it well, the former workings 
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At some little distance Sir Peregrine had a 
small table all to himself, littered with papers 
and returns. 

Delorme appears. 

" What, Dick 1'* said Lady Jane, putting 
down her book. ** Did you ride or drive ?" 

" Walked. I'm nearly dead. Good morn- 
ing, Miss Braybrooke." 

** Good morning, Captain Delorme,'* re- 
pUed Kate, smiling. 

Then, seeing he was about to speak, she 
hastened to say quickly — 

**No, Captain Delorme, Fm not still at 
tatting ; I haven't been playing croquet, and 
Fm not going to change the flowers." 

Lady Jane opened her eyes, and said — 

" What does she mean ?" 

^^ She means to be severe, aunt ; she's 
always down upon me." 

**Not at all, Lady Jane ; I'll tell you the real 
truth. Whenever Captain Delorme comes here 
he always begins with one of those questions. 
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80 I thought I'd forestall him with the an- 
swers, just to see what he'd have to say 
next." 

** Like the old story of * My Lord, Buck- 
ingham is taken, and theyVe cut o£P his 
head,' " said the GeneraL 

**But I shouldn't say Bichard was ever 
short of conversation," said her ladyship, 
" such as it is." 

. ^^ Small talk is so difficult, Aunt Jane ; I 
can always get on if the subject is really in- 
teresting and instructive." 

"Meaning, Captain Delorme," said Kate, 
" that the style of talk you are obliged to ad- 
dress to me cripples your powers. If you 
give me fair notice, I'll study beforehand any 
subject you wish to discuss, so long as you 
spare me your three questions." 

" Don't you ever find it a nuisance to be 
so clever, Bichard ?" said Sir Peregrine, 
gravely. 

** On the contrary, sir." 
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^^ Tt's a great comfort for me to know I can 
rely upon your assistance in every matter, 
however deep and important. Clever people 
your family, my lady," went on the General, 
with a twinkle in his eye. ** How well 
Dick managed that drainage business at 
Saxby.'' 

This was a scheme of Delorme's to reclaim 
some swampy lands, which he had been 
allowed carte blanche to execute by his uncle, 
and had hashed most completely. 

" I believe Dick can do anything, or thinks 
he can," said Lady Jane. 

"That's half the battle,'' replied Sir 
Peregrine. ** Vouloir c^est pouvair; I feel 
certain a man can do anything in this world, 
if he only makes up his mind to it." 

*' Old Greatorex used to say that at school, 
sir, when we * shied ' at the quadratics — 
* any man can work out equations if he is de- 
termined to beat 'em. Why don't I talk 
•Chinese? Why don't I shoe a horse? Be* 
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cause I don't chose to. I could if I liked/ 
That was the crammer's theory." 

** And it has been proved by your practice 
hasn't it, Dick ?" asked Lady Jane. 

" Is there anything in this world that you 
can't do ?" 

" Can he make raspberry jam, or an ome- 
lette ?" enquired Kate, laughingly. 

" I could if I had the tools.'' 

" T trust you wouldn't ask me to eat the 
stuff. It would be like our dinner at the 
Peacocks' mess," said the General, with a 
snort. 

Meetings between Delorme and Miss Bray- 
brooke took place as a general rule, like the 
foregoing, in the presence of the whole com- 
pany. It was seldom he had a chance of 
talking to her tHe-h-Ute. But a few days 
later he was lucky enough to find her alone in 
the house. The General and his wife had 
started off after lunch to pay a visit of cere- 
mony to some neighbouring potentate. 
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Delorme was to have accompanied them, 
but he had walked out from Smokechester, 
and he was late. So, nothing loathe, he had 
to resign himself to Site's society. 

She was busj, as was often the case, chang- 
ing the flowers ; for she loved, of all things, 
to arrange the vases for the drawing-room, 
and the epergne for the dining table. 

What between conservatory and garden, 
there were lots of flowers to be got always 
at Mid wood. The conservatory was part and 
parcel of the drawing-room, and closed in 
three sides of it with gorgeous colours, rising 
in many a tier; on the fourth, a large bay 
window, opening to the ground, led on to the 
level lawn, whose bright green surface was in 
summer bordered by wide strips of nature's 
gay patchwork. 

It was Kate's custom to make a careful in- 
spection of all the flower pots and beds each 
morning, and on the days when fresh flowers 
were wanted in the house, she issued such 
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orders as seemed good to her, to the gar- 
deners. As soon as the rich baskets fall were 
brought, she set to work, beginning nsaallj 
with the marble table in the hall^ whereon 
a pyramid of fragrant May-coloured blossoms 
met your eye the moment you entered the 
house. 

Kate was at work here when Delorme came 
in. 

" Have I saved my distance ?" he asked, 
hurriedly, before he said " how do you do ?** 
— even. 

" What language is that, Captain Delorme ? 
It's past my comprehension.'' 

" I mean have they gone ?*' 

** Yes ; Sir Peregrine declared he wouldn't 
wait another minute." 

'' What a bore.' 

" Why, were you so very anxious to go to 
Caverstoke ?" 

'* No, but he'll pitch into me and say all 
kinds of unpleasant things." 
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" You ought to be too big to mind a scold- 
ing when you deserve it, as you certainly 
seem to now.*' 

*' I won't anticipate. As it is Vm very glad 
it's turned out so/' 

Kate looked at him steadily, but did not 
ask him why. However, he answered the 
question himself. 

^^ I shall be much happier here, talking to 
you, than I should be cooped up in that stu% 
carriage.'' 

Kate said nothing to this, so Delorme 
started on another tack. 

'* How do you like Lucca ? she's better 
than Carvalho, or Lemens Sherrington, I 
think." 

*' I've never heard of her, or them either for 
the matter of that." 

"What! not been to Gpvent Garden? or 
Her Majesty's ?" 

^ I've never been in London in my life, 
Captain Delorme." 

H 2 
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" Never been in London ! Fancy that." 
^^ I daresay I shall see it some day, bat I'm 
not particularly anxious." 

''Aunt Jane must positively take you up 
and give you a run there next season. Of 
course you like dancing and that sort of 

thing r 

" Of course I do. What girl doesn't ?" 

" Well, up there you'll have three or four 
balls of a night, and afternoon parties.*' 

** Tou go out every night, I suppose, in 
London." 

" Mostly. People ask me everywhere, you 
know. I find it quite a nuisance sometimes." 

" It's very kind of you to sacrifice yourself 
for your friends. Captain Delorme." 

" You see they like for me to lead cotillons 
—and then I have been so long at it that I 
know nearly everybody in town, and they say 
I'm a good partner.'' 

** There's nothing like having a good opinion 
of one's self," thought Kate, but she did not 
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say anything further just then. So Delorme 
had to try some other subject to keep the ball 
a-rolling. 

" How busy you are, Miss Braybrooke I Do 
you always like to do these sort of things ? 
Why don't you let Hoskins fill the vases 7* 

" Flowers are my passion, Captain Delorme. 
I could do this every day and all day. My 
only regret is that the pleasure doesn't come 
oitener." 

** Why, do you ever find your time hang 
heavy on your hands here ?'' 

*' I've been so used to have a great deal of 
work all day long — in fact, that I feel strange 
here at times and ashamed of my idleness.'^ 

** But what could you find to do down there 
at St. Tadds. Second-rate seaside towns are 
insufierably slow I've always heard. Was 
there any society ?" 

** Plenty. Such as it was; and parties 
without end, but I never went to any. 
There was a great scarcity of gentlemen, and 
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partners were always at a premium. You 
would have foand it worse than London." 

^^ But you had some garrison there and 
officers ?' 

^^ Only one of them ; a Mr. Singleton, and 
he was nearly torn to pieces amongst us. 
There was such a run on him.'' 

^ Singleton ? The name is familiar. Ah, 
yes ; he's in that line regiment at Smoketown* 
Good chap across country they say. I never 
met him to speak to that I can recollect, but 
he's a pleasant fellow Tm told.'' 

It was very sweet to hear Geoflfrey's praises 
sung even by this empty-headed dandy. Too 
deeply graven on Kate's heart was the image 
of Geofirey Singleton to be soon e£&ced. 
When she thought over those days at St. Tadds 
and all his quiet kindness at the last, i^he 
grew very sad. She cherished his memory 
with a tender regard ; and he, Geoffrey Single- 
ton^he was married to Emestme Armitage. 

^ YoQ haven't told me how you managed 
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to be so busy at St. TaddS|" continaed Delorme. 
^^ I suppose you went in for doing Dorcas in the 
parish. Perhaps we could find employment 
of that kind for you here. Smoketown is full 
of parsons and poor people/' 

** Of course I should be very glad to help 
in that way if Fm asked," replied Elate gravely, 
^^ but my occupations at St. Tadds were not of 
that kind. I had to nurse my father and look 
after the house.'* 

" I've no doubt you kept the servants in 
fine order?'* 

^^ Our only servant, Captain Delorme, was a 
child two feet high, from the Workhouse, and 
I generally made the beds and cooked the 
dinner myself." 

^^ Hal ha! what a capital joke. Gome, Miss 
Braybrooke, you don't expect me to believe 
that?'' 

" It's perfectly true I can assure you," said 
Eate, looking round at him with unfilnching 
eyes." 

^ loa'ie chaffing^ sorely^'' 
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" Far from it. We were wretchedly poor. 
Even now I must never forget that I may yet 
have to earn my own living — as a governess 
or something, I suppose." 

^ No, butreally, Miss Braybrooke, you must 
never come that. This house is yours. The 
General and my aunt would like you to live 
with them always." 

^ Anything might happen any day. It is 
well to be prepared for the worst** 

Delorme made up his mind then and there 
to speak to his aunt about Miss Braybrooke 
— ^to sound her, in fact, as to their intentions 
with regard to the friendless girl. Next day 
he broached the subject and spoke very 
warmly in Kate's favour. 

*' Why, aunt, she is actually thinking of 
going out as a governess.'* 

** Well,** replied Lady Jane, coldly, " it is 
a very proper feeling on her part No doubt 
she thinks she ought to earn an independent 
livelihood.** 

Her Ladyship was somewhat alarmed at 
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Delorme's earnestness, and would not allow 
that she herself was really attached to the gu*I. 

"How can you talk in that cold-blooded- 
way ? aunt ; I never thought you were so 
hard-hearted," 

" Nonsense, Bichard. You know as well 
as I do that she must come to that sooner or 
later." 

" She never shall come to that, I promise 
you, if I can help it. Before she does she 
will have to refuse me. I'll make her an offer 
the first thing to-morrow morning.'* 

"You will — ^pooh, don't talk rubbish,*' 

But Lady Jane laughed uneasily, and went 
in immediately to consult Sir Peregrine. The 
General solved the difficulty by starting off 
on business, forthwith, to the other end of the 
county, taking Delorme with him. 

A few days later an invitation came for 
Lady Jane and Kate Braybrooke to go to 
Saxby. 

" How would you like to go and stay at my 
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brother^s ? at Saxby Castle, I mean I " asked 
her Ladyship of Kate as they sat together at 
breakfast'^ 

** Oh, Lady Jane—" she knew how much 
was contained in the simple request. ^I 
shoold like to go of all things. But — *' 

** I know what you are going to say. It is 
rather soon, perhaps, after your father^s 
death.'* 

" Not only that, Lady Jane. I—" 

** Perhaps I have thought of that, too,*' said 
her kind-hearted ladyship. ** Your dresses ? 
Yes ? But if you will let Sir Peregrine be 
your banker for a while/' 

" Oh I no, dear Lady Jane, on no account 
I haye plenty of ready money, if that's all. 
And if you think it would not seem so strange 
my going out so soon—*" 

^ There is only to be a quiet party in the 
house, and you need not join in the gaiety as 
you are still in deep mourning. But you 
must be frank with me. I can't let you waste 
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all yonr money on fine clothes. Will you 
admit me into your confidence^ Katie ? Let 
us go into the finance question, thoroughly, 
and then we'll drive over to Smokechester, and 
invest according to the depth of your purse." 
It ended in their going to Saxby, where 
they were most warmly received. If the life 
at Midwood Lodge had been a complete 
change for Kate, Saxby Oastie effected a still 
greater revolution in her quiet mind. There 
was something quite awful to her in the splen- 
dour and magnificence of this big estabUsh- 
ment. Had Lady Jane been less thoughtful, 
Kate would have been miserable amidst it al). 
But she was saved all uneasiness by the watch- 
ful protection of her kindMend, who, of course, 
was at home in the house where she had been 
bred and bom. Until Kate had settled down 
and found companions pf her own age. Lady 
Jane took a pleasure in being her guide and 
chaperone, and never tired of giving informa- 
tion or advice. From her Kate learnt 
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who was who. She was introduced to 
young Lord Greytoun, the great parti 
of the season, who owned a couple of 
counties, and came down to breakfast every 
morning in a different coloured suit of knicker- 
bockers, and to little Charlie Ellice, the Life 
Guardsman, a penniless " detrimental," privi- 
leged none the less to come and go every- 
where. She was warned against the Ladies 
Dolepepper, whom Lady Jane stigmatized as 
bad style, and far too &st ; while Miss Milli- 
cent Hall was held up for imitation as a 
model of a good daughter, "one who always 
behaved as a young lady should, and had a 
proper respect for her seniors/' Soon she 
fell in with the ways of the house, to which, 
as a hanger-on of Lady Jane's, she was judged 
by the outsiders in some measure to belong. 
As she did not interfere with the game of the 
more determined young sportswomen, she got 
never a bad word from them; and she was so 
modest and demure withal, that she often won 
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confidences she Utile sought from girls who 
declared they were glad to meet an honest, 
straightforward, friend. 

The time was approaching for the termina- 
tion of their visit to Saxby, when Gilchrist 
brought Kate, one morning, before she was 
up, a letter bearing a Canadian postmark. 
The handwriting was strange to her, and she 
broke the seal in some trepidation. 

" Dear niece,'* the letter said, " I daresay 
you never heard of Uncle John ? 

"I am your mother's only brother, and 
your nearest kith and kin. When I read the 
notice of your Other's death this morning, I 
was shocked to think that you might find 
yourself alone and without a friend even for 
a single hour. While I have sixpence, there 
is half for you, remember. Thank God, I 
have more than one sixpence in the world, 
and I send you a few to help you across the 
water. Of course you will come and live 
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with me? If you do not Bay 'yes' by the 
retam mail, I most go to England to fetch 
you. 

"Write to Messrs, Grindlay and Co., of 
Water Btreet, Liverpool, and they will make 
all arrangements for your passage. Do not 
delay, my dear, for I am growing old, and I 
long to see one of my own flesh and blood 
about me again. 

" Your affectionate Uncle, 

"John Mbdlicott. 

" The Settlement, 

" Samia Township, C.W/' 

There was an enclosure in the letter ; an 
order on Messrs. Grindlay and Co. for two 
hundred and fifty pounds, payable to Miss 
Elate Braybrooke. 

Kate told the maid ihat she would lie still 
a little longer* The fSoct was she wished to 
think over this invitation, and the new form 
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which was to be given to her life. Should 
she go at once to her uncle and leave these 
kind friends-^the Prendergasts — ^who had 
given her shelter when she stood most in need 
of it ? Already, Uke the graceful ivy, she 
had twined round the support where she had 
found it. It would be a serious wrench now 
to tear herself away from the friends to whom 
she had become attached. 

^ I cannot decide this for myself/' she said, 
at length. '^ I will ask Lady Jane for her 
advice." So she sent in her uncle's letter for 
her ladyship to read, and followed it as soon 
as she was dressed. 
^ Well, Katie, do you want to leave us ?" 
^ What am I to do, Lady Jane ?" 
^ I will not try to influence you in any 
way, my dear. You know how grieved we 
shall be to lose you," said the elder lady, 
taking both Kate's hands and looking sorrow- 
fully into her &ce. Lady Jane had grown 
to love this girl ; so much so, that she had 
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resolved tliat Delorme should leave Midwood 
sooner than Kate. "I think, perhaps, we 
had better hear what Sir Peregrine has to 
say on the subject. We are going home in a 
day or two, and if you wait, you can still 
answer your uncle's letter in time to catch 
next mail/' 

The matter was referred to Sir Peregrine, 
who took a couple of days to think it over 
— as was his custom when problems of un- 
usual importance and di£G[culty presented 
themselves for solution. But once he arrived 
at a decision, no earthly power would have 
induced him to diverge a hair's breadth from 
his expressed opinion. It was this cautious 
method of approaching grave subjects, and 
his resolute fixity of purpose in carrying out 
his views, that constituted his great worth in 
positions of trust* No one knew how perfectly 
reliable Sir Peregrine was more than his 
wife- 

" I have never found him wrong in the long 
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run/' she told Kate. " If ever I have been 
inclined to dissent from his opinion and prefer 
my own, I have invariably found that I had 
better not have interfered," 

So when Sir Peregrine came out of his 
study with Uncle John's letter in his hand, 
and said, " I'm afraid you must go, Katie," 
there was no help for it, 

" He is your nearest relation, and will pro- 
bably leave you all he's got. It would be 
madness to refuse the hand he holds out.'' 

** How sorry I shall be to leave Midwood. 
It seems as if I was doomed to be always on 
the move." 

" You will not feel this break up more than 
we shall, ICatie," said Lady Jane. ** I little 
thought that first day that I should grow so 
fond of you, my dear." 

" I shall have to ask for a command in 
Canada, if it is only to get a glimpse of your 
bonny face." 

" And when am I to go ?" 
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" We are not going to turn you out of doors 
ihiB very instant|^ Kate. Let us put off the 
evil day as long aa we can." 

" Yes, you can write and say you will go," 
the General observed. " By and bye — ^in a 
week or two it will be time enough to talk 
about passage." 

So Kate Braybrooke gathered her traps 
together, and proceeded to start again on her 
travels. 
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CHAPTEB VIL 



WHSTWABD ho! 



*' "HrfiagB fOfihas praw 
Tbe life from out yoimg hearts." 



Obubi Habold. 

John Medlicott was almost entirely a self- 
made man. I do not mean to say that he 
walked into his town with only a sixpence in 
his pocket, and that as a beginning he swept 
ont a shop. Stories of this kind^ often 
apocryphal) are told oi most men, who, from 
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indigence come to be millionaires. In the 
present case any legend of that kind would be 
wholly untrue, for young Medlicott had been 
started in business — such as it was — by his 
fitther. The old gentleman had himself kept 
a hardware store in the days of his youth, but 
he had sunk the shop when he moved down 
to Montreal. Young John — ^the man of this 
story — had been left up country in charge of 
the business, and when already a rising man 
he was never ashamed to sell you an iron gun 
or a pennyworth of nails across the counter. 
In a new colony hardware is, I expect, the 
most lucrative of all trades. It beats " dry 
goods •' even out of the field. The latter 
marks another and a second stage in the pros- 
perity of the country — ^when " spring " and 
^^ &11 " consignments are eagerly demanded, 
purchased, and displayed, as a visible expo- 
nent of the wealth that lies in granary 
clearing or strong box. 
John Medlicott's trade in hardware had 
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given many years start in the race for wealth, 
and he was qoite a prosperous man when 
those who foUowed other trades in his native 
town were still struggling at the retail busi- 
ness. He had capital to invest, too, when 
railways came to be spoken of through 
the province. It was the experience, I 
suppose, that he had gained in his 
early callmg which prompted him about 
this time to turn his attention to the 
manufacture of iron rails, and he had been 
shrewd enough to associate with himself an 
exiled Hungarian engineer, who brought into 
the business the experience that the other 
lacked. The Grand Trunk BaUway of Canada 
and John Medlicott's fortune became accom* 
plished facts about the same time. 

Biches and a green old age overtook John 
Medlicott together. He was still a hale, 
hearty man, however, and fond of a country 
life. So he bought himself an estate in the 
neighbourhood of Eamoka, his native place. 
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and retired thither, meuiing to build a snug 
house on his own property, and spend the 
antomn of his days in peace and qniet, de- 
moted to the pursuits he loved. Before he 
had been thus engaged for many years, ^^ oil'' 
was ^' sprung " in one comer of his land, and 
he was compelled to resume business habits 
in order to take care of his own. A fortune, 
moderate at first, n^idly grew to colossal 
proportions, and at the time that Kate Bray- 
brooke was preparing to accept his invitation 
to make lus house her home, he was 
reckoned one of the wealthiest men in the 
province. 

Medlicott ?ras intensely royal and Ooa« 
servative. As a young man he had been 
^^ out '' in Papineau's rebellion, and had been 
engaged in the action fought by Sir Fmacis 
Head near Toronto, in 1837. To the last he 
held a commiasicm ina Canadian militia neffr 
UMiit, and liked veiy much to be addressed 
as Oolond Medlioott An aUd^ifii broad* 
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chested man, standing sIk feet four in his 
stockings, he must always have been a dan- 
gerous adversary in a tassel. In the troub* 
Ions times he had proved this more than once ; 
but his early pugnacity had left him a curious 
legacy for the rest of his life. He had found 
himself one day at a way-side shanty, when a 
party of loafers were decrying the British 
rule, and speaking in disrespectfol terms of 
their liege lady, our Sovereign Queen Vic- 
toria, who had just then ascended the throne. 
Medlicott took up the cudgels, and abused 
the traitors roundly. A general meUe en- 
sued ; but John Medlicott, in the act of 
throwing oflF his upper garments to fight for 
his own opinions, caught his hand in the arm* 
holes of his waistcoat, and taken thus, en- 
tangled and at a disadvantage, he was severely 
handled by the others. From that day forth 
he eschewed waistcoats ; nothing would in- 
duce him to wear one. When, as time passed 
on, he came to be a mam of mark in the pro- 
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vince and dined at Gbvemment House, or 
with the leaders of the ministry, Medlicott 
stiU stuck to the resolution he had made about 
waistcoats. He appeared at these dinner- 
parties in the customary evening suit — minus 
the article tabooed. With his coat buttoned 
tightly across his chest, he looked not unlike 
a veteran prize fighter on half pay. Yet this 
curtailment in apparel did not appear to dis- 
agree with him, for a healthier man did not 
exist in the whole country round. Furs he 
despised — even in the most glacial periods of 
the Canadian climate, and in his tall black 
hat and simple frock coat, often put his more 
fragile creatures to the blush, when they 
shivered on the ice or cowered before the fine 
drift of a snow whirlwind. His figure to the 
last was straight and erect; long wisps of 
grey hair clustered round his fine, fresh- 
coloured face, and his whole appearance, as 
he towered above the company, or looked 
benignantly down on the children clustered 
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about his knees^ was that of one of the patri- 
archs of old, overflowing with kindly good- 
will towards his fellow-men. 

Such was Uncle John — the man who had 
put forward the claims of relationship and 
oflfered Kate Braybrooke a home beyond the 
broad Atlantic. If Mr Medlicott's name was 
almost new to Kate, it had not been so to 
her father. Major Braybrooke had good 
reasons to remember the generosity of his 
wife's brother. Up to the day of Braybrooke's 
death he had been a pensioner of the wealthy 
storekeeper whom he had affected to despise. 

For many a long day, John Medlicott's 
money was all that stood between Arthur 
Braybrooke and the workhouse. Medlicott 
did much, and would gladly have done more 
— more than once he had asked, that Kate 
might be sent to him, if only for a summer 
visit ; but the selfish old man could not bring 
himself to part with the girl, and all mention, 
too, of the rich Canadian uncle was studiously 
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avoided. Till Uncle Jolin's letter reached her, 
Kate was hardly aware thai she owned a rela- 
tion all the wide world through. It was not 
without some feeling of dread, therefore, that 
she prepared to break fresh ground. 

Lady Jane Prendergast told the General 
distinctly that she would not allow him to go 
alone to Liverpool with Kate Braybrooke. 

" I have no idea of being left to myself in 
the house. Partings are always most bitter 
to those who are left behind. I should get a 
fit of the blues, Kate, directly you were out 
of sight." 

So it was agreed that they were to go to 
Liverpool in a body — ^for Delorme also in- 
sisted upon being one of the party- By way 
of distraction, the General had got up some 
domidiliary visitation for the troops in that 
neighbourhood ; but not even the prospect of 
pouncing on the unwary could wean him from 
his grief. Delorme went howling about the 
place, and declaring that Midwood Lodge 
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would be quite unbearable after Kate had 
gone. If he had dared, or if he had known 
the quotation (which is the more unlikely sup- 
position of the two) he would have quoted 
Moore, and would have called Eate a dear 
gazelle, or a tree, or flower to her very face. 
But he did tell his aunt that he thought Miss 
Braybrooke was " an out and outer." 

" I'd sooner you went away than she did, 
Dick; I tell you plainly. If she had been 
going to remain here you'd have had to leave 
the house. I'd have sacrificed you without 
compunction I " 

^^ Such, aunt, are the ties of affection. And 
yet they say blood is thicker than water I I've 
half a mind to ask the young lady to stop — 
just to spite you." 

" Do you think she'd have you, you con- 
ceited young jack-a-napes ? No, not if you 
were the owner of fifty 8axby castles," said 
the General. 

^^ She's a great deal too good for you, 

I 2 
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Richard," added her ladyship. "There's no 
denying it/' 

" I'm not much of a prophet in this house. 
That's very clear. I shall go and see whether 
Miss Braybrooke is as unjust to me as the 
people of my own country." 

But he didn't, although Lady Jane was 
never free from alarm till they were well out 
in the stream on their way to the mail 
steamer Chandi^re. The party was conveyed 
alongside in the tug, together with the mails 
and a few others, the most select of the 
passengers. Captain McKillop was on the 
look out, and told her ladyship that Miss 
Braybrooke would be under his particular 
care. "When our owners heard that a 
passage had been taken for Mr. Medlicott's 
niece, they sent directions on board to have 
a state-room reserved for her, and every 
attention paid. They think a good deal of 
Mr. Medlicott up in Bumbold Street," added 
the Captain, confidentially to Sir Peregrine. 
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By this time the mail bags and the light 
baggage had been got on board ; and there 
was a cry of " now for the shore." 

" Eemember you must come back to us if 
you find your life does not suit you/' said 
Lady Jane, affectionately, kissing the tearful 
girl, 

"We shall expect you next year, Kate,'' 
went on the General. "Unless I see you 
back by that time I shall have to ask to be 
sent to Canada/* 

Captain Delorme bade Miss Braybrooke 
*' bon voyageJ^ I believe he wished from 
the bottom of his heart that the General was 
en route that moment to take the Canadian 
command accompanied by his personal staff. 

Then they went over the side; the tug 
steamed off, and there was a great waving of 
handkerchiefs till the lengthening intervals 
put recognition out of the question. Now 
the soft headed ones fairly melted, and Kate 
with the others went below to cry her eyes 
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out Before many hours had passed, other 
physical emotions had supervened, and the 
horrors of sea-sickness put all sorrow to 
flight. 

The incidents of an ocean voyage seldom 
mitigate its tedium or redeem its discomforts; 
but perhaps the common misery in which all 
the passengers alike are involved draws them 
together somewhat, and companionship in 
miafortune promotes sociability. Kate soon 
m ade friends in the ladies' cabin, and she did 
not snub the more presentable of the male 
passengers whom the Captain delighting to 
honour, brought up on deck to do homage 
to Mr. Medlicott's niece. Shovel-boajnd) a 
cnriously monotonous nautical game of the 
croquet genus, novel reading, and a song or 
two in those sentimental hours when the 
moon's rising or setting makes a silver path 
across the waste of waters— those were the 
amiisements of the active ux mind and body, 
others less vigorous mooned away the hours 
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in idleness, listlessly protesting, nevertheless, 
against the utter loss of life entailed by days 
spent on board ship. Ten such days, each 
the counterpart of the other, brought them tp 
the mouth of the 8t. Lawrence, here rather a 
wide estuary of the sea than a simple river, 
and as its banks drew closer together they 
steamed dirough scenes of endless beauty. 
Rich brown banks, backed by tall mountains 
blue and misty ; uplands dotted with the 
vegetation of a primeval age; islands purple 
or emerald as you saw them far or near. By 
day a genial sunny sky at times blurred over 
and darkened by a swiftly risen squall ; by 
night the glittering scintillations of the Aurora 
Borealis filled all the heavens with a strange, 
weird light. And last of all they reached 
Quebec, a place to all seeming, as the rays of 
the setting sun streamed on its thousand roofs 
of tin, like a &iry city crowned with molten 
gold. 
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Joha Medlicott was almost the first person 
on board. 

'* And so this is my little Catherine ; poor 
Kitty's daughter/' he said, holding her at arm's 
length, when the first greetings were over. 
*' And are you content to leave all those lords, 
and ladies, Eate, and come and live with a 
desolate old man far away in the backwoods ?" 

"You have offered me a home. Uncle 
John," replied Kate, earnestly. " I hope 
that you will never find that I am ungrate- 
ful." 

'^I should think not. We shall get on 
famously together. But we won't talk senti- 
ment now. Let's get the things from your 
cabin and go on shore. I'll send someone to 
look after your baggage to-morrow." 

Thus ended this meeting, to which Kate 
had looked forward so nervously. The uncle 
whose written words had been so full of kind 
promise was even more affectionate in reality. 
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His benevolent face was a sure passport to 
her heart. She felt she could trust him for 
ever, and when he called out with voice loud 
and hearty, notwithstanding his years- 

*^ Come, little woman, the boat is ready," 
she put her hand into his, cheerful and happy, 
ready to go with him to her new home. 

John Medlicott called his place *' The 
Settlement,^' and this unpretending title was 
suitable in more ways than one. The spot 
whereon the house was built had been chosen 
on account of its great natural beauty ; but 
when he had pitched upon it, it was a wilder* 
ness still, although not twenty miles from the 
tovm of Eamoka. In the outskirts of many 
of the nearer cities of the dominions there lie 
such strips of unreclaimed, forgotten land, 
where nature unassailed still reigns supreme. 
There is, perhaps, a village or a township 
within half a mile of them, and acres of 
cleared land all around. On one side the 
lake steamers, as they ply to and fro, blacken 

I 5 
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its tall trees witli their smoke i ou the other 
the shrill whistle of the locomotive startles 
strange birds to emulate its jarring rxxcmc 
with their quaint unfamiliar notes. Yet here 
the foot of man has nerer trod ; the woods 
know not the sound of the lumb^er's axe ; the 
ground is still original soil. 

A spot of this kind had been the site of 
**The Settlement,'' where lofty elms and 
graceful birch bordered the wide, quiet rirer, 
whose tranquil waters, flowing slowly past 
many a grassy reach and wooded grove, lost 
themselves at length in the lake itself. The 
house faced the broad expanse of inland sea, 
glimpses of which you caught between the 
tree tops, and you could walk from the draw- 
ing room window down to the lake shore. 
Bound about tiiem was a rw*e combination of 
river, lakei aad forert scenery. Fiveminutes' 
walk on either side developed the view you 
sought — copse with its tangled undergrowth ; 
the smiling lake now smooth and unrufiObsd, 
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now lashed by ^ngi^^ winds iota a mUUon 
dauciog ripples ; tke quiet river, dimpled 
with a thousand reflections. But of couiBe 
^^The Settlement'^ was nofe trimly kept like. an 
an^eestral park in the old; conatry. In these 
parts there i^ a rugged, unfinished look about 
every gentleman's residence -^ unavoidable 
when labour is dear, and the value set upon 
a man k too high to spare him for such idle 
work as shaving lawns, or gathering up litters 
of &Uing leaves. The untidy aspectis heigh- 
tened by the straggling snake fence, augges* 
tive of space lost and timber wasted ; and by 
the blackened stumps rising gaunt and bare 
from the half-reclaimed forest dearing. 

But Mr. Medlicott's house, stout and strong, 
built of stone, lay amidst a colony of out* 
houseaand shanties. A £|ir, ordinary road 
brought yon almost to the doors of the place* 
Low^ down the river was crossed by a broad 
trestlje bridge, erected by the owner ; and as 
the road to the house was private, this bridge 
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might| without much stretch of the imagina- 
tion, have been taken for a species of out- 
work to protect the premises. 

Here Mr. Medlicott had lived on and o£P 
for many years. Not alone, however ; this 
man who was so ready to acknowledge the 
ties of relationship could be liberal to others 
besides his own flesh and blood. He had 
been doing charitable actions all his life ; but 
of all the good deeds carried to his credit in 
the great balance sheet above, one or two 
especially must have done much to swell the 
account. I have said that '* The Settlement *' 
deserved its name for more reasons than one. 
It was not only a home won by the back- 
woodsman from the forest wild, but it was in 
itself a reftige for a crowd of weak, destitute 
souls, who gladly grouped themselves beneath 
its sheltering roof. Mr. Medlicott had never 
been able to resist a tale of distress, and he had 
given a home at " The Settlement '* to many 
people, who, but for his charity, might have 
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found their lot in actual starvation. Here 
were to be found bed and board for all who 
could establish a claim on his sympathy. He 
made a practice of hospitality quite eastern 
in his fullness. 

Of those whom he had assisted in their dis- 
tress, some had again floated down the stream 
of life, but a few had actually crystallized 
around the settlement itself. The two Misses 
Foreshaw, for instance, had come to stay a 
week with him while their father's affairs 
were being wound up, and they ended by 
taking up their abode with Mr. Medlicott for 
the term of his or their natural lives. Mr. 
Eeginald Beauchamp St. George, as he loved 
to style himself, had, according to his own 
way of stating the case, been Mr. Medlicott's 
guest for quite an unconscionable length of 
time, which, interpreted, meant that he had 
lived on his &iend for half a score of years. 

There were also a couple of children — 
orphan boys of one of his clerks, who had 
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died suddenly, and theae lad^ speat their time 
between the settlemeiit and M'Gill College. 

Add to these^ retainers in the shape of 
wom-out lumberers^, a man maimed in a 
railway accident, and unequal to any hard 
manual labour, the usual complement of farm 
servants,, and the number of persons squatting 
on John Medlicojkt's ^^ concession '' would be 
found to be tolerably large. 

When it had been announced in the settle- 
ment, publicly, that ^^ the Boss '' was going 
tp fetch a niece from Quebec — ^a niece to rule 
OTer his household — consteimation had fallen 
upon the whole clan. To the Misses Fore* 
shaw, and Mr, St. George, there was some- 
thing quite awful in the idea of Kate's 
adiVCAt;. 

These three persons looked upon John 
Medlioott as the greatest and best of men ; 
but though they waire prepared to owe alle- 
giance to their benefactor^ thej were not so 
certain, they coidd do as muoh towards his 
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niecQ^ , Good souls, ihey were jealous^ already 
of the young kiaswoman, who, by right of 
relationship, must be nearer John Medlicott's 
hwtt than they could ever hope to be them- 
selves. We, who by this time have learnt 
something of Kate Braybrooke's true cha- 
racter, can a£Ford to laugh at the forebodings 
of the simple dwellers at " The Settlement," 
knowing full well that her glad presence 
brought happiness and brightness whitherso- 
ever she went. • 

The Misses Foreshaw were two little old 
maiden ladies, daughters of a man who had 
been ''great" in his day. For years Captain 
Foreshaw, as colonial aide-de-camp, had ruled 
the roost at Grovernment House. The mim 
had: been so pompous and punctilious on 
matters of provincial etiquette, that one 
governor after another recognised his excel- 
lence, and suffered him to be supreme in the 
arrangements and marshalling of their mimic 
court 
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A certain sony splendour had been re- 
flected from the gilded coat of the major 
domo, on to the members of his family, but 
they had derived little beyond this shadowy 
benefit from the exalted position of their 
father. They had hung on to the skirts of 
the great people at Government House, and 
thought that all that was good and glorious 
was concentrated in those halls of dazzling 
light. They cherished the recollections of 
entertainment? at which they had been pre- 
sent among the brighest epochs of their lives, 
and to the standard of Government House 
and what they had seen there, they referred 
every event that came within their narrow ex- 
perience. They never forgot the aristocratic 
connections of their early days ; and as they 
grew older, and the date more and more re- 
mote, they begun to look back with awe at 
the distinction which it had been once their 
good fortune to enjoy. 

" At any rate,*' Martha had said to Winni- 
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fred the youngest, " we shall be able to show 
Missffj^rajbrooke that we in our time have 
moved in the best society, even if it does 
happen now that we are fallen so low as to 
be obliged to accept her uncle's bounty." 

'^ Did you ever dine off silver dishes and eat 
ice with your pudding?" asked Mr. K. B. St. 
George. " I have/' he added, triumphantly. 

There was a constant rivalry between him 
and the old ladies as to the glory of their re- 
spective antecedents and reminiscences* The 
ladies had generally the best of it, for they 
were in possession of their mental faculties, 
while poor St. George — never very strong in 
the upper story — had lost both his means of 
livelihood and his wits at one blow. His 
early history was obscure. Some said he had 
been an officer in the army, others that he 
had been bom to inherit great wealth, a^d 
had been ejected after a short possession by a 
man who had a better title to the estate. But 
it was well known in Canada that he had been 
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a ganger and nothing more. As such he had 
been beguiled to his ruin by certain unscru- 
pulous scoundrels, who preyed upon him and 
left him to his fate. John Medlicott, know- 
ing the rights of the case, had extended to 
him a succouring hand. " The Settlement" be- 
came his home, ** as a temporary measure," 
according to himself, because he was on the 
point of leaving for England within a few 
weeks. But he had been thus " on the hop " 
any time during the whole period of his visit. 

In answer to Mr. St. George's boast Martha 
answered that it was absurd to talk of eating 
ice with your puddings, when the gentleman 
interrupted her by saying — 

" I'll wager you never tasted pdti de faux 
jpas^^^ and he exulted a good deal at her evi- 
dent ignorance of the condiment, which 
possibly, unless it belies its name, owes its 
savouriness, like many other naughty things 
in this world, to its wickedness. 

" I don't think you know what you are 
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saying/' said Miss Winnifred, who had beea 
in Lower Canada, and pretended to have some 
knowledge of the French language. 

** When ignorance is bliss we're happy and 
we're wisel" shouted St. George, quite de- 
lighted at being able to clench the dispute 
with so apt a quotation. 

To these quaint personages Kate was soon 
to be introduced. 

Mr. St. George met them at " The Settle- 
ment " station on the Bamoka line^ with a 
great country waggon on high wheels. 

** What Beauchamp in person ?" cried Mr. 
Medlicott. ^^ Kate, this is my great friend, 
Mr. Reginald Beanxjhamp St. George, who 
keeps everything straight for me at home." 

St. George tried to look his wisest, but he 
made hia bow to Kate very timidly, and shook 
her band with, a Ump touch, as if the honour 
was too great for him. 

'^ Shall I see to tibe baggage,^ sir," he^sked, 
deferentially, being quite ready^ if req^iLced, tp 
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go down on the ground, and kiss his benefac 
tor's boots. 

"No — no, we'll leave that to the men. 
Let us get home/' 

And the old gentleman, taking the reins 
himself, drove off the creaking vehicle at a 
rapid pace. 

All along their road was margined with 
pleasant fields, teaming with the richness of 
the autumn time, the wheat in full ear, and 
the breeze rustling through the leaves of the 
maize with its tall stalks. Presently they 
reached the rude bridge, and driving slowly up 
the hill they entered the stable yard of " The 
Settlement,'* where every man, woman, and 
child on the premises was gathered together 
to welcome " the Boss to hum.*' 

When they got inside Miss Martha came 
forward, and, with a very grave curtsey, said 
to Kate — 

"Would you desire to see your room, 
madam^ at once ?'' 
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It had been decided between the sisters that 
the first salutation of the young lady should 
be spoken in precise language. 

" Pray don't call me madam," said Kate, 
advancing and kissing the trembUng old lady 
on the cheek. "I have come to help you 
to take care of Uncle John, and I hope we 
shall soon be very great friends." 

" I hope we shall, my dear. I think you 
have got the kind heart of the Medlicotts,'* 
replied Miss Martha, much moved, and re- 
turning Kate's kiss. 

Then Winnifred followed suit, and had not 
Mr. Eeginald Beauchamp felt that the mas- 
ter's eye was upon him, he would have thrown 
his arms round the young lady's neck also. 
The story now leaves Kate Braybrooke for 

* 

awhile. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



MBS. GfiOFFBET JOINS THE PEACOCKS. 



Paii2in6-^<laiigliixiff wildly), 
*' This is thy palace, where the perftuned light 
Steals through the mists of Alabaster lamps ; 
And every air is heavy with the sighs. 
Of orange groves, and mnsio from sweet lutes $ 
And murmurs of low fountains, that gush forth 
* r the midst of roses.' Dost thou like the picture f 
TUa is thy bridal home." 

Ladt ov LTOHB. 



It was breakfast-time at Smoketown Barracks, 
and the mess-room was half full of the officers 
of the Eoyal Peacocks. As parade took place 
most mornings of the week at 10 a.m., and 
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there was work afterwards at the orderly-room 
or elsewhere till noon, everybody was obliged 
to get throagh breakfast early. When I say 
everybody, I exclude Baffington, who broke 
fast with a brandy and soda, not because he 
liked it, but because he had heard it was the 
proper thing to do; and old MulhoUand, who 
occasionally of a morning was unable to look 
at any food beyond a cayenne sandwich. But 
as a general rule, between 9 and 10 a.m., there 
were enough men clamouring for food to make 
it difficult to get anything to eat. Brodigan 
the mess-waiter, was kept hard at work. This 
man was second in command to Sergt. Bich- 
ards, and was such a conscientious servant, 
that he walked daily many more miles than 
he need have done, simply to make himself 
certain what there was in the kitchen. When 
the first officer entering said, " Brodigan, what 
is there for breakfiist ?" ** Don't know, sir, 
ril see," would be the invariable reply, given 
with a melancholy air, as if afraid there was 
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nothing ; then, after trudging off with dejected 
looks and hanging head to the kitchen at the 
other end of the bunding ; Brodigan would 
presently return, and say, ^^ Chops, sir, steaks, 
grilled bones, salmon, cutlets, watercresses, 
and so forth." Enter after the interval of a 
few seconds, Breakfast No. 2. *' Brodigan, 
what is there ?" " Don't know ; I'll see, sir, 
&c.'* By-and-bye, with No. 3 and 4, the 
same farce was repeated ; there was the same 
sham ignorance, the same weary walk, the 
same monotonous detail of ^^ Chops, sir, steaks, 
salmon, cutlets, grilled bones, watercresses, 
and so forth." I think Brodigan was inclined 
to take his oflBcer's part against their common 
enemy, the messman , and feeling little confi- 
dence in this Ishmaelite, he was apprehensive 
lest in the intervals of his visits to the kitchen, 
some rare delicacy should be interpolated in 
the bill of fare, which, unless duly spied out, 
and reported in the mess-room, would be 
thrown away or wasted. 
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On this morning there were assembled at 
breakfast MulhoUand, Gator, one of the Cap- 
tains, Powell, Macpherson, Eaffington, and 
one or two more. 

MulhoUand was in pretty good " form " as 
far as feeding was concerned ; but his temper 
was poor. He had been asked so often to 
pass this, and that, by lazy ensigns, that he 
had removed all his breakfast bodily to the 
far end of the table, and there sat alone eating 
in silence, entrenched with sauces, Nepaul 
pepper, chutney, and other condiments calcu- 
lated to produce an artificial appetite. 
Young Powell, who had got up to cut some 
cold meat at the sideboard, had aggravated 
old Blowl\ard still further by dancing round 
him with the carving-knife in a way that was 
very trying to the Major's nerves. 

** I wish you wouldn't do that,'' said the 
poor old chap, looking up quite anxiously. 

*' Rather jumpy this morning — eh. Major ?'* 
asked Powell. 

VOL. II. K 
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** Go to the devil !" grumbled MulhoUand. 

** You'd be a poor creature on service, Mul- 
hoUand/' observed Cator, " if you shy like 
that at cold steel.'' 

" Fancy the Major on the operating table 
having his leg amputated I Shall I show you 
how they begin ?" Powell went on, brandish- 
ing the knife again over old Mulholland's head. 

" 1 won't stand this !" cried the victim, 
" I'll swear I won't— I'll— I'll-" 

But it was never known what he would 
have done, for at this moment young Stuckley 
arrived with a face beaming with excitement. 
He was in full dress, having just come ofiF 
guard. 

" I say lads, fancy ; Geoff Singleton's come 
back." 

" What, Davis ? and his missus ?' asked 
Eaffington. 

"Yes, the whole biling of them. They 
passed me in two cabs as I was marching up 
to barracks." 
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" Are GeoflF and his wife separated 
already ?' asked Cator. 

*' I mean Greoff and she were in the first 
cab. Then there was a second full of luggage, 
and a maid.'' 

" At which you looked most, of course, 
TouVe a bad boy, Reggy," cried Powell. 

" Where are they putting up ?*' 

" At the George, I expect. Theobald's 
gone down there to meet them.*' 

" I suppose Davis will take a house in the 
country," said Eaffington. "There's Lorn 
Lodge and Wansford Court in the market ; 
will the Colonel let him live so far off from 
barracks, Mac?' 

" Going to live in barracks," replied the 
Adjutant, without looking up from his egg. 

" You don't mean that ? Devilish fine sort 
of heiress she must have been, if he can't 
stand house rent. I wonder what he got with 
her?' 

"What business is it of yours?" asked 

K 2 
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MulhollaQd, with a growl. *' It's a devil of a 
bore all the same," he muttered to himself, 
" having a lady in barracks. They are quite 
out of place there, and only breed mischief." 

This sentiment met with very general ap- 
proval. The Peacocks were determined 
bachelors in their way, all of them. There 
were, until Geoff had put his foot in it, only 
three married men in the regiment— the 
Colonel and the two Majors. These all lived 
in the town at some distance from the 
barracks, and never dared to invade the 
sacred privacy of the bachelors' domain. 

"What's Mrs. Geoff like to look at? Plain 
headed, or what ?" asked Powell. 

'* She's a regular screamer, I can tell you,'' 
answered Stuckley. ** Yellow hair, suit of 
velvet dittoes, no end of a swell.'' 

" Guess she won't like soldiering much,'' 
said Macpherson, '* or the quarters told off to 
them." 

And when the time came it appeared that 
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the Adjutant was right in his conjectures — 
Mrs. GeoflErey distinctly refused to live in 
barracks. 

At one end of Smoketown Barracks, mid- 
way between the mess-house and the chapel, 
a number of wooden huts had been put up 
during the Crimean time to give extra barrack 
accommodation — several of these were appro- 
priated in various ways— to married soldiers, 
tailor's shop, quartermaster's store, and the 
like. But the four best had been converted 
into officers' quarters ; and half of one of 
these Theobald had succeeded in getting for 
the Singletons, all to themselves. 

** You'll have four rooms, Mrs. Singleton," 
Theobald told them when he saw them at the 
hotel ; ^^ and that's rather a large allowance 
for a subaltern." 

" Four rooms," she repeated, counting on 
her fingers : " dining-room, sitting-room, bed- 
room, Hoffioaan ; — *um — ^I don't quite see what 
is to become of you, GeofP. You'll want a 
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dressing-room — and we must have a kitchen, 
of course?" 

" Oh, yes, you*ll have a kitchen,'' said 
Theobald, smiling. 

He did not add that it was a long distance 
from the hut. These last had been a second 
thought, and when they were built the kitchen 
of the other quarters was made to do double 
duty. Hence, in the place where Mrs. 
Geoffrey's trim Balmoral boots would he 
blackened, and the savoury dishes for her 
fastidious palate prepared, five other soldier 
servants would have equal claims on the fire- 
place, table, and cupboards. 

" Perhaps, dear, you had better go up and 
see this place," said Geoffrey. " The sooner 
we move in the better." 

So they got into a cab and drove with 
Theobald to the barracks* Here, at the door 
of the hut, they found McLavery and the 
Quartermaster-sergeant waiting with the 
keys. Geoffrey looked enquiringly at his 
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wife as they approached their future house. 
This idea of living in quarters had been 
chiefly hers, in one of her economical fits. 
She was quite in the dark as to what was be- 
fore her ; but in a magnanimous sort of a way 
had intimated her readiness to submit to the 
discomfort, feeling all the time that she was 
a martyr. The expression " barracks " con- 
veyed nothing to her mind, and Ernestine had 
pictured to herself that the place would be 
unpretending— a plain-fronted house, with 
low rooms and small windows, perhaps, but 
not much worse than that. The reality was 
rather a blow. I have said that these huts 
were placed between the mess-house and the 
chapel. Geofirey's was the end one, and faced 
the latter building. To the left was the square, 
to the right the married soldiers' quarters. 
Just round in front of the door of GeoflFrey's 
hut a troop of dirty children were making 
pies of the best substitute they could find for 
mud; clothes line» filled the back ground, 
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and the air was redolent of soap. At one 
comer, not a dozen yards off, the buglers 
and drummers were practising, and to give 
due effect to this statement I must add that no 
one who has not heard this devil's tintamarre, 
can form any conception of the discordance 
of the sound. The hut itself looked very 
shabby and ragged. A dull grey colour per- 
vaded everything ; there was no bright sun to 
light up the picture, and high above all the 
thick black smoke of the town hung like a 
pall upon the place. 

" Where are you taking me to, Geoffrey ? " 
asked Ernestine. ** To call upon the sergeant- 
major's wife to see about my washing?" 

" I 'm taking you to your quarters, my 
dear.'' 

"What? Which? That place ?" she cried, 
pointing to the chapel. 

** No — the other side." 

" Oh, you're chaffing me ; that's a pig-sty, 
or a tool-house, or something of that sort." 
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" It's the habitation of Lieut, Geoflfrey 
Singleton, allow me to tell you, and where I 
expect you to make me a home. Come in and 
see the rooms.'* 

" I will if you insist, but under protest, 
mind. Nothing shall induce me to live here. 
Live 1 Why," she said, as soon as she had 
squeezed through the narrow doorway, and 
stood in all the magnificence of trailing 
skirts within one of the tiny rooms, " why, 
there's barely space for one's bath tub." 

Then she turned to Theobald, who, with 
Macpherson, was looking on, amused. 

" Are they all alike ? No — I won't trouble 
you. Captain Theobald. One look is enough 
at such dog-holes." 

'' But, Ernestine, you must recollect," ex- 
postulated GeoflErey, rather disconcerted. 

" I shan't forget this place in a hurry. Tm 
off. Are you coming, GreoflErey? '' 

'' Then you won't live here ?" 

"Who, I? I think I see myself. Hal ha I 

K 5 
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No — ^no, * not for Joseph/ Come along, 
Geoffrey ; let's go back^ and have some lunch. 
Will you join us, Captain Theobald, and you^ 
Mr. Macpherson?" 

Tom excused himself, and the adjutant re- 
plied — 

" Sorry I can't, thank you. Very busy." 
" Another day, perhaps , good-bye." Then 
she said to both'—*' Thanks ever so much for 
all your trouble. I am quite grieved it should 
have been to no purpose ; but really in such 
a place as that! I couldn't do it — indeed 1 
couldn't." 

" Golly 1 " said Macpherson to Tom Theo- 
bald, as they drove off, " ain't she a rum one ? 
She'll wheel him into line, I'll bet a sovereign, 
in double time too 1 " 

'* I don't like what I've seen of her either," 
replied Theobald, ** that's the sort of woman 
that runs kindly as long as she can go her 
own gait, but as soon as you try to turn her, 
or she feels the bit, she kicks bang over the 
traces." 
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" Good 'an to look at, bad 'un to go." 

But though they coincided in their opinion 
of the new regimental lady, these two, they 
kept their own counsel, leaving others to find 
her out for themselves. 

So much for Ernestine's introduction to her 
new home. Geoflfrey's mismanagement, as 
she was pleased to term it, about the quarters 
had so opened her eyes, she said she was 
resolved upon taking the settlement of their 
household aflEairs into her own hands. 

" I'll do it as cheaply as I can, you may 
depend upon that, Geoffrey. I'm not a bad 
manager," she told him. And when every- 
thing was ready and they moved from the 
hotel into their new house, Geoffrey found 
that he had a very comfortable home indeed. 

They had taken a small house in a terrace 
beyond the barracks, where it was not quite 
country and yet not altogether town. Every- 
thing was very nice and comfortable. The 
furniture had been all bought or hired in the 
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place, but Ernestine had the knack of giving 
an air of elegance and finish to all her sur- 
roundings. It was her way to gather about 
her the marks of a taste more or less 
sumptuous and expensive, and these she 
soon drew together at Seton Eow. The 
drawing room was quite perfect in its pretti- 
ness; the cheerful dining room plain but 
very neat and snug. There was the same 
quiet excellence about the household. The 
cook was undeniably good, but she had been 
got down from London. Then McLavery, 
although he had Buth and Sir Giles also upon 
his hands as well, was soon drilled into a 
first-class butler. The whole thing was quite 
complete. It seemed as if no expense had 
been spared in any part of the establishment; 
and yet Ernestine demonstrated most clearly 
by figures, and a long string of facts, that 
when everything was paid they were actually 
living within their income. 

" Thanks to your new investments, Geoflfrey. 
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But if it wasn^t for the silver mines, you'd 
have to turn * tout/ and I should have to buy 
a sewing machine." 

Before a month was out, Ernestine was the 
rage in the Eoyal Peacocks. There never were 
such pleasant dinners as those in Seton Eow. 
Four just; because as Mrs. Geoff put it, 
'* they couldn't always dine alone, and when 
there was dinner for three there was always 
enough for four.** Then four made a rubber 
possible, and Mrs. Geoffrey played a very 
decent game of whist. She told her husband's 
guests too, that they might smoke till they 
were black in the face, and seldom left the 
dining-room when cigars were introduced. 
There was no stand off nonsense about her 
now. She would drive up to the barracks 
in her smart pony carriage, to fetch her hns- 
band after parade, and was not above taking 
five o'clock tea with Powell, in one of those 
very dens in the huts that she had despised so 
much on first arrival. Ernestine was not 
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exactly a flirt in the ordinary acceptation 6f 
the word, but she liked to have a crowd of 
men always about her. The Peacocks were 
not slow to find this out, and very soon she 
was "hail fellow, well met" with them all. 
So much so that she stppeared to have married 
the whole regiment. The youngsters quite 
looked upon Geofl5ey*s wife as one of them- 
selves, while Powell and Eaffington were 
sonfetimes within an ace of slapping her on 
the back and calling her '*old chap/' they 
grew so intimate and familiar. One way or 
another, some of the fellows were perpetually 
ruitningi in and out of the house. 

I don't* know how far Geoffrey was pleased 
at the footing on whic^h his old friends stood 
with his new wife. He was glad to see that 
Ernestine was so much admired, and so 
popular in the regiment. But in those early 
days of his married life, he would have pre- 
ferred keeping his wife a little more to him- 
self. He did nfOt see her, alone, half as 
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much flis he wanted to see her. The con-* 
stant inroads of his brother officers W€^e 
for ever interrupting the lover like tite-i- 
tStes which he had not yet grown to 
hate. It was a bore, when they were start- 
ing for a long ride, to have Cator or Fleming, 
or some one else, turning up at the comer of 
the Barracks, ready to accompany them. 
It was a greater nuisance still, in the evening, 
just as GeoflErey had put his slippers on and 
lay back in an arm chair before the fire, with 
Ernestine half crouching on the hearth-rug at 
his feet, to be interrupted by two or three 
noisy subs, just let loose from mess, who 
came up to smoke, and *' have a chaff with 
Mrs. Geoff," as they called it. Geoffrey 
looked daggers on these occasions, and would 
have stopped the evil had it been in his power. 
But the encouragement came from his wife. 
She was continually saying that Seton Eow 
was quite out of the world; no one ever 
came to see her, although they were always 
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at home to their friends, and she made herself 
so fascinating and agreeable to her visitors, 
that any of them would gladly brave old 
GeofiF*s angry looks to get another smile. 
It rather jarred upon the young husband to 
observe in his wife this craving for excite- 
ment : this aversion to the hum-drum life of 
married people. It made him miserable 
sometimes, when he thought that his society 
was not all in all to her, and that she was so 
eager always to see and talk to other men. 
I say men, for women friends Mrs. Singleton 
did not possess. There were three other 
married ladies in the Peacocks — the wives of 
the Colonel and the Majors, but with these 
Ernestine did not go down at all. Mrs. 
Cheadleigh was a good woman, perpetually 
at work among the people of the regiment ; 
presiding at mother's meetings, busy with the 
infant school, constantly having classes of 
the elder children at her own house. A 
single interview had been enough to set her 
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in arms against Mrs. Geoffrey, whom she 
characterized as fast, frivolous, and very bad 
style. Major Mockler's was much of the 
same opinion, because she made it her busi- 
ness to follow the lead of the Colonel's wife 
on every occasion. If the Colonel's wife 
went to practise with the choir in the Barrack 
Chapel, so did Mrs. Mockler. Mrs. Cheadleigh 
hated reading, so did Mrs. Mockler. Mrs* 
Cheadleigh decided at once against Mrs. Geoff- 
rey Singleton, and so, of course, did Mrs. Mock- 
ler. The other Major was desperately poor^ 
and as a natural consequence had a shoal of 
children. They would have lived in Barracks 
— these Cranstouns would— but that it would 
have been a physical impossibility to have 
stowed away even half of their brood in the 
rooms allotted to field officers. To have left 
space to move about it would have been 
necessary to have hung some of their children 
in their cradles out of the window, like black- 
birds in wicker cages. So they rented a 
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rambling, rattletrap sort of house ia the 
purlieus of Smoketown, where they burrowed 
like rabbits in a warren. This family of 
hers kept Mrs. Cranstoun constantly em- 
ployed, but she had found time to call upon 
the subaltern's wife, as she termed Ernestine, 
before the Singletons had been long in Setoa 
Row. After that visit, she talked no more 
about subaltern's wives. She had gone up 
meaning to patronize Mrs. Singleton, and 
take her by the hand, but she got pretty well 
snubbed for her pains. ** The woman is like 
a cook," said Ernestine to her husband — " I 
like her cheek in coming up here to tell me 
how I ought to behave." Mrs. Cranstoun 
from that time forth hated Mrs. GeoflPrey with 
a bitter hatred, not only because she showed 
such an independent, reckless spirit, but 
because the Singletons appeared to be so 
well off. 

One other person there was in the regiment 
who could not be brought to pass a favourable 
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judgment on Geoflfrey Singleton's wife. Thk 
was Tom Theobald. He had come forwaird 
on their first arrival with oflfers of service, but 
he had not sought to be much in their society. 
Ernestine had thanked him v^ry prettily for 
the use of Clungunford Hall. 

*' Such a jolly old house, Captain Theobald ; 
in the thick of the hunting, too. I quite envy 
you the possession of it.'* 

He had not encouraged her, however, to 
talk about his place, nor would he hold out 
any hopes that she might again make it her 
home. The truth was Theobald had gone 
down to Clungunford Hall on business, just 
after the Geoffrey Singletons had left it, and 
there meeting Bertha and her mother had 
heard their opinion of the new member of the 
Singleton family. There had always been a 
great alliance between Theobald and Bertha 
Singleton from the days when he had 
been her champion against her brother, 
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as they played together on the lawn 
in front of the Hall. Since then they had 
grown to be immense friends. In the frequent 
visits which Theobald, as landlord, felt it in- 
cumbent upon himself to make to his estate, 
the Croft and not the Hall was always really 
his home. Bertha had grown so accustomed 
to see him at the cottage that she looked upon 
him as a second brother, and one with whom 
she could be much more confidential than she 
could with her brother GeoflFrey. The very 
first day after Tom Theobald had made his 
appearance at Clungunford that autumn, 
Bertha, opening her heart to him, had poured 
into his sympathising ears the whole history- 
of the new sister-in-law's visit to the 
Hall. 

The listener was only too ready to look at 
Ernestine through Bertha's spectacles. He 
had never liked the idea of this hurried match, 
and had felt very suspicious of the woman 
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whom he thought had entrapped GeoSrej into 
marrying her. 

A nearer view of Mrs. Singleton had not 
removed his scruples. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



MARRIED LIFE AT SMOKETOWN. 



" Wooing, wedding, and repentiiig is as a Sootoh jig, a measore 
and a cinqiie pace ; the first snit is hot and hasty, like a Sootoh jig, 
and fnll as fantastical ; the wedding mannerly, modest, as a measure 
fall of state and ancientry ; and then oomes repentance, and with his 
bad legs falls into the cinqne pace, faster and faster, till he sinks into 
his graye." 

Much Ado About Nothing. 



" Anybody up ?" cried a voice outside Geoflfrey 
Singleton's house in Seton Eow, one dark 
November morning. 

"Upl of course we're all up," replied 
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Ernestine, coming to the door in person. She 
was arrayed in that same neat '' Woolmer- 
hausen" habit that we saw at St. Tadds. ^ Isn't 
the meet at the Clay pits to-day, close by ? Just 
the thing for us one-horse people. But come 
in, Mr. Powell, and have some breakfast. 
Do." 

So Powell, who was bound to the Claypits 
also, hooked the bridle of his covert hack on 
to the railings -in front of the house, and fol- 
lowed Mrs. Geoffrey into the dining-room. 

" When I say we're all up, I mean almost,'' 
said the lady. '' That lazy beggar Geoff has 
not made his appearance yet, because he takes 
extra time these mornings over his boots and 
breeches. Then McLavery put him into what 
the man calls butcher's boots, whereas Geof- 
frey wanted the brown tops, and there was a 
row, and everything had to be changed." 

" I only looked in on the way to tell you the 
news," said PowelL 

" News ? That's the pleasantest word I've 
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heard for some time. I think this is the 
slowest place I ever was in." 

'* Awful! isn't it? But there are better 
days in store for us. Lady Jane Prendergast 
is coming down to present our colours, and 
we are going to give her a big ' colour ball.' " 

"That's famous news, Mr. Powell; Fm 
Always ready for a dance. Who'll be at the 
baU ?" 

" All the world and his wife." 

" You may leave out ' the wife.' I don't 
take much interest in my feUow matrons. 
* All the world ' will satisfy me." 

" You'll have all the world at your feet, 
Mrs. Singleton." 

" Shall I ?" she answered, with a careless 
laugh. "I think *all the world' is fool 
enough for anything." 

*' That particular act of homage to which 
I refer being the first proof of their foolish- 
ness, eh ?" 

" Perhaps ; anyway they won't turn my head 
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much. I've been accustomed to the world 
from my youth up, Mr. Powell, and I'm quite 
able to take care of myself. But is that all 
your news?" 

" No, we are going to lose old Mulholland. 
They've given him an unattached majority. 
It's about time, for he was nearly expended 
yesterday." 

" What ! dear old Blowhard nearly dead ?" 

"Yes, he was missing for several hours 
yesterday afternoon, and we thought he had 
gone ' out/ " 

" * Out ? ' " asked Mrs. Geoflfrey, inno* 
cently. 

" Yes, out of the world." 

"What a horrid sell, Mr. PoweU; but I'll 
be even with you one of these days. Well ?'' 

"Well you must know that he was field 
ofl&cer of the day yesterday, and about four 
P.M. he started to go his rounds on his new 
charger. The poor brute in anticipation of 
this has been having no oats this past week, 
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but his inside galloped out bj the batman 
instead. The migor got up, in fear and 
trembling) and was led out of the barrack 
square. About an hour afterwards the horse 

returned alone." 

" Bless me I what had happened?*' 
*' Just as they were opposite the victualling- 
office guard) and old Blowhard had got into a 
slow trot, a dog rushed out of the guard«room, 
yelping at the horse's feet. The brute imme- 
diately shied, and deposited his rider on his 
feet on the ground in front of the guard, but 
just in time to receive the salute. Then the 
horse quietly came back to the stable, and 
the major thinking himself well out of it, did 
the rest of his work on foot." 
" Then he is not dead ?" 
" No, but he'll give us a step all the sa/nae." 
'*Who are you talking about?" asked 
Geofirey, coming into the room. 

^^ MulhoUand was nearly killed yesterday, 
that's all, GeoflFrey." 
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^^ He's had so many scrapes ; he'll live till 
he's a field marshal and can driye in a car- 
carriage, as old P^lissier used to do in the 
Crimea." 

^^ Do you r^nemher that .day at the camp, 
when Blowhard was riding in rear of the 
regiment, and let his mare back into the 
middle of the band of the 23rd Hussars, 
which was marclujag behind us ?'' 

^^ That was the aame mare," said Geoffrey, 
with a laugh, '^that always kicked as she 
passed the general at the saluting point." 

" You're very shoppy,'* interrupted Ernes- 
tine, ^' and unnecessarily hard on the Major, 
who is a deaa- old tiaing. Tell us more aJbout 
the ball, Mr. Powell/' 

*' What ball ?" asked Geoffirey. 

Powell explaimed. 

'*' A pretty peiuay it mSl cosjt," remarked the 
husband. 

''What an old screw you are," cried the 

L 2 
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wife. *^Yoa ought to be a cabman or a 
costermonger." 

^* I know that money goes devilish little 
way now-a-days, and that last month — ^ 

'^ You can spare us the details, Geoffi-ey," 
said Ernestine, taking him up short, ^^ we're 
not quite paupers yet." 

At this moment there arose in the road 
opposite the house a frantic " yo-hup '* and 
" tally-hoing ** from a chorus of voices. 

"Not gone to cover? Hoick! Hoick I 
Forward I For'ard I aw — ay I*' 

This was Baffington, of course, and with 
him were half-a-dozen other Peacocks. 

** Gracious, GeoflBrey,'' said his wife, " how 
late it is, and you not half finished your 
breakfast yet. Do let us be moving. I shall 
go on with Mr. Powell and these people." 

^^ No, wait half a second, Ernestine, I shall 
be ready directly." 

*' I won't — not one instant. I don't mean 
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to bucket all the way to cover, and take 
everything out of Ruth before the hounds 
throw oSy even/' 

" Do wait, please.'* 

**Not I. You can catch me up, I dare 
say/' 

" I wish—" 

^^ Finish your breakfast, and don't talk* 
I'm off." 

With that she gathered up the skirts of her 
habit, gave one look into the mirror over the 
mantelpiece to see it ^^ all was serene " as she 
expressed it, and went out, saying — 

" Come and put me up, Mr. PowelL The 
nags are ready, I know.'* 

Geoffrey scowled as they went out of the 
room, but he said no more. Then, swallow- 
ing his tea hastily, he got on his horse and 
rode after his wife. But he barely caught 
the party before they reached the covert side, 
and even here he was not allowed to have much 
to say to her. Ernestine was by this time 
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prottj well known with the Smokeshire hoi^tids. 
The M* F. H., Sir George Heth erington (an 
old friend of Geoflfrey's, by the wiiy), was 
much smitten with her dtyle of goings and 
was charmed, he told her, to see her out with 
his hounds. Everyone came up to pay their 
respects, and it was difficult to get in a word 
edgeways, thdre was such a crowd about her. 
Then Sir George told her he would give her 
a rety straight tip about " the Cambridge- 
shire," and she, guessing his meaning, went 
to one side with him, where he whispered^ 
^^ The fox is sure to break this side. Stick to 
me, and you'll get a capital lead;" which 
they did. The fox was fdund almost as be 
spoke, and the M. F. H., with G^oflfrey's wife, 
were about the only two persons who got 
away yrith the hounds. Such a scrambling 
ruck followed behind, that Geoffi-ey was un- 
able, by hook or by crook, to get through titie 
horses^ It was not indeed till quite late in 
the day that he again set eyes upon Ernestine. 
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" I wish/' he said, when he rejoined her, 
'^ that you would not do this sort of thing. I 
don't like—" 

'' What ? Are you cutting up rusty, old 
chap ? What's gone wrong ?'' 

She was in high good humour because they 
had killed their fox^ and Sir George had given 
her the brush. 

" rU tell you what it is," he replied, crossly, 
" I won't have you running off as you did thi« 
morning, without me. It's not right or 
proper.'* 

^^ My dear man," she said, changing in her 
manner somewhat, and speaking less good 
humouredly than before, ^ don't you begin t^ 
preach to me about what is right and proper. 
W^hat is right and proper is just what seems 
so in my eyes." 

^^ Emestine, if we are to live happily to* 
gether, you mustn't talk in that way to me. 
Pray understand that once for all." 

^^ GeofiBrey t" she answered, mimicking his 
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seriouB tone, ^^ if we are to live happily to- 
gether yon mustn't aggravate me. Pray 
realise that now and for ever." 

^^ I tell you plainly I mean to be the master.'' 

^^ Yon shall not be my master. I shall do 
just as I like, now and always.'* 

" You shall not." 

" What is the good of arguing the point ? 
We shall never agree. You had better not 
provoke me to a trial of strength." 

^^ For God's sake, Ernestine, recollect that 
we are in public." 

" It's you who are forgetting that. Why 
do you go on nagging at me in this sort of 
way before everyone ? Drop it, Geoff. Cut it 
short, or keep it for your own fire-side." 

*' Yes," she added, turning to Powell, and 
without consulting her husband, " I'm going 
home now. My horse has had plenty of it, 
and I don't want her to drop down dead, 
leaving me to carry the side saddle back to 
Seton Row." 
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The horses* heads were pointed homewards, 
and Geoflfrey went too. He continued to ride 
by his wife's side all the way home, but he 
was moody, and hardly joined in the conver- 
sation of the other. Powell, at Ernestine's 
invitation, came back to dinner, and she made 
herself so agreeable that the husband's ill 
humour was less noticeable. Nevertheless, 
the guest saw that he was de trop^ and took 
his leave early. 

As soon as he was gone Ernestine began 
to heap coals of fire on her husband, by be- 
coming wondrously affectionate towards him. 
He was sitting in an arm chair, pretending to 
read, when she came and took up her accus- 
tomed place on a foot-stool at his feet. 

''How long is this going to last. Master 
Geoflfrey ?" she asked, leaning her elbows on 
his knees, and looking up cheerfully into his 
face. " Are you still short ?" 

" We had better not re-open the subject," 
he replied, coldly. 

L 5 
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*"For Heaven's sake go on from where 
jon left off this afternoon. Only let's Have 
it all oat. Don't brood. What is it yott 
want ? Submission, unconditional surrender^ 
eh ? All right ; put your foot on my neck« 
I'll be your slave." 

And she suited the gesture to the word, 
bending hisr shapely head till it almost tonoh^ 
the hearth rug, as if inviting the yoke. "Hm 
voice was merry, her manner so arch and 
captivating that Geoffrey could not resist her 
pleadings long. He put down his lips and 
kissed her^ and their reconciliation seemed 
very sweet and pleasant. 

After a little of this soft dalliance, Ernes-* 
tine said abruptly—*- 

^^Look here, old chap, 1 want anol^er 
horse." 

" Why, you are not tired of Ruth already ? 
She carries you t^I enough surely ?" 

" Bless you, yes ; but she can only go 
once a week, and I want a ^SlHng of hnnters 
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to Batisfy my craving for the sport. I feallj 
must have another/' 

*' Where's the money to come £x)m| I should 
like to know ? No/' said Geoflfrey, decisively^ 
" it canU be done.** 

^ Nonsense ; you've got heaps, and to spare. 
However, if you object on the score of expense, 
ril tell you what ; Sir George has oflfered to 
send that bay — liie one he had out as second 
horse to-day at the Claypits — ^to our stable, 
if we choose to keep him for the rest of the 
season. He is hardly up to Sir George's 
weight, you know." 

^^ Anything would be better than that I 
hav^e no wish to lay myself under an obliga- 
tion to Hetherington." 

Cleoffrey was not jealous of Sir George, but 
he thought sometimes that the M. F. H. was 
too civil by half. 

^^ I daresay we can buy the bay out and 
out for not much money," observed Ernestine, 
calmly. ** I'll manage it, if you like." 
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** I don't see why you should have another 
horse/' 

^^ Come, don't be mean ; it's not oflen that 
I ask a favoar from you." 

^^ The cash is so difficult to find at this 
moment* There's the rent and the servants' 
wages, house billS| forage bills ; God knows 
what — • We are playing the very deuce with 
our income;* said poor Geoflrey. 

" I shall go to bed, Geoffirey, as I see you 
have got on your hobby. Bing the bell for 
HofiFman, dear." Then with a kiss, she said 
** Good-night ; you would have a swell wife, 
GeofFey, you know. Don't blame me if you 
find me an expensive luxury," she added, with 
light, mocking laugh. 

" I've made my bed ; I suppose I must lie 
on it," he answered, gloomily. 

*' Would you like to cry off your bargain, 
sir? you don't half deserve your good luck, I 
declare." 

Was it such very great luck to be possessor 
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of this splendid specimen of womankind? 
She seemed, indeed, as she stood there before 
him, in all the perfection of her physical 
loveliness, beautiful enough to tempt a man 
to his destruction. She looked — 

** A daughter of the gods, diTinelj tall. 
And most divinely fair.** 

Geoffrey could not help exclaiming — 

" You are certainly the most extraordinarily 
lovely woman I have ever seen, Ernestine." 

" That's something to hear, at any rate. I'll 
give you another kiss for such a civil 
speech." 

But when she was gone Geoffirey said to 
himself- — 

" What an ass I am to give way to her ex- 
travagant tastes I We can't go on at this rate 
for ever." 

And then his mind wandered off involun- 
tarily almost to that other girl he had met at 
St. Tadds — honesty brave Elate Braybrooke. 
Had his marriage with Ernestine proved an 
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undeniable success ? Was he reaily happj ? 
Would it have been the same if he had asked 
that other to be his wife? He hardly dared 
answer himself the question 

The end of it all was, the bay was bought, 
and another cob for Geoffrey, as, of course, he 
could not allow her to go out hunting alone. 
These additions to the stud necessitated a 
stable boy to help McLavery, and more stalls. 
They were hardly making both ends meet 
now ; but then, as Ernestine said, the hunt- 
ing only lasted a few months, and they could 
retrench in the spring or summer. 

Meanwhile the preparations for the grand 
ball progressed rapidly. GeofiGrey was on the 
hail committee with Powell and Oator ; and 
it (Came to be a regular thing for the meetings 
to be held at Seton Bow. Mrs. 6eo£&*ey -was 
always xeady with her advice ; and her sug- 
gestions were yerj much to the point, al«- 
thoBgh they entailed, perhaps, larger expen- 
diture, ^eofi&ey was so active and energetic. 
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and his wife took so mnch interest in the 
affair, tiuat Hiq management of the ball virtu- 
ally fell into their hands. Ernestine was for 
getting everything down from London, even 
to the ices and the supper ^ I believe she 
would have emgaged Ooote and Tinney to 
come and play, but at this point the rest of 
the <rommittee, Geoffi^y included, struck, and 
declared that Buch an insult could not be 
passed on the regimental band. 

^^ As if anybody could dance to such two- 
penny tin-kettle music," said Ernestine, con- 
temptuously. ^ Why haven't you got a string 
baiid m this fine regiment of yours ? Totf're 
quite behind the age. Captain Cator." 

However, it was decided that the brazen 
instruments should suffice; but, to quiet 
Ernestine's scruf^es, a large shed was to be 
built outside the ball-room for the aocommo*- 
dation of the musicians, so that the din would 
not be ^s deafening. 

On th» morning of this eventful day, just 
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before parade, Powell ran up to Setoa Bow to 
' secure a dance or two with Mrs. Geoffrey for 
that evening. He found Ernestine alone, and 
in high spirits. 

'' Vm not going to compromise myself, Mr. 
Powell," she answered, laughing. '* Perhaps 
I shall see someone at the ball who dances 
better, or who's better fun than you are ; come 
at the time, and I'll see about it. I never 
engage myself deep down on the card." 

** It's very shabby of you, after my getting 
up the ball on purpose for you." 

" I like that ! as if you got up the ball ! " 

*' But aren't you going to the parade ?" said 
Powell. 

**Isit worth the trouble? What'U they 
do?" 

" Well— it's a pretty sight. Then they'll 
march past — " 

** In slow time, I suppose ? This sort of 
thing," she cried, jumping up and grasping a 
paper-knife with one hand, with the other she 
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pushed back the flomng skirts till her feet 
got full play beneath the fringed white petti- 
coat, and proceeded to march slowly across 
the room. Then, as she passed Powell, she 
gave him a mock salute, which was irresistibly 
comical, and sat down again. 

" No, no ; Mr. Powell, TU go to the ball, 

of course ; but I couldn't stand that marching 

past. I should lose all respect for my husband 

for ever after, if I were to see him in such a 

ridiculous position/' 

Ernestine's estimate of the solemn ceremony 
to which she referred, was perhaps far-fetched, 
but there are persons who agree with her. It 
must be confessed that this marching past, at 
the best of times, is a trying ordeal — a sort of 
crucial test of appearance, efiElciency, and self- 
conceit. Watch the officers of any regiment 
at it, reader. Some go through the perform* 
ance with a sad and sorrowful air, as if their 
cup of misery was full to the brim ; others 
apologetically, as if deprecatiog your criti- 
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cisms and seeking to explain that it is reallj 
not their fault that they have been brought to 
tiiia Another~- 

'* lake prurient SDon, 
Foisting hiB toei thiougli the oeleetUl bare," 

swaggers along , pausing on each poised foot, 
with chest expanded and head thrown back, 
till he is within an ace of earning the hardly 
won applause, when the point of his sword 
sticks in the ground, or an envious pebble 
destroys his balance, or his shako falls over 
his eye as he reaches the saluting-flag, and 
thus the effect of all is marred. Old martinets, 
who kno w what they are talking about, main- 
tain that to perform the slow step well is the 
most difficult thing in drill ; it is a sort of 
sum or limit of all training, to which our 
officers are continually approaching — but 
which I fear none ever reach. 

So Ernestine stayed away, but the parade 
went on very well without her. The ball was 
Miother affair. Here, of course, she was ia 
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her element, and she attracted a good deal of 
attention. Lady Jane Prendergast, who was 
seated in state at one end of the room with 
Mrs. Cheadleigh, the ColoneFs wife, by her 
side, asked very eagerly in the evening — 

*^ Who is that tall, tawny-haired woman ; 
That woman, Mni. Chcadleigh, who is flirting 
so with Sir George Hetherington ?'' 

'* Sir George 1 who T replied Mrs. Chead* 
leigh, not nearly so well informed about the 
" county people " as was Lady Jane. 

" Sir George Hetherington, of "Waterpark, 
that stout, dark-haired young man. Don't 
you know him, or the lady ?" 

" Oh 1 yea ; at least, the lady. That is 
Mrs. Singleton; she belongs to the regi^ 
ment." 

**l{eallyl Nice is she T 

Mrs. Cheadleigh merely liftea her eyebrows 
in reply; but Lady Jane understood, and 
said— ' 

^^Ah ! so I should think* She seems to 
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make great play with the men, nevertheless ; 
I don't like her style." 

But Sir Peregrine did, and actually asked 
her to dance ; the General was enjoying the 
ball immensely. He criticized and found 
fault with the different dances, as if he was on 
parade and each couple was a battalion. Once 
when a set of lancers got into inextricable 
confusion, he went into fits, and cried out in 
the greatest glee — 

" Clubbed, by Jove I Colonel, here Colonel, 
send out the coverers." 

Mrs. Geoflfrey and he were soon great 
friends. 

" I suppose I ought to consider this a great 
honour," Ernestine said, as they took their 
places, ** ought I not. Sir Peregrine ?" 

" And you don't ; hey ?" replied the 
general. 

^^ I hate slow dances ; couldn't you manage 
a waltz to oblige me, general ?" she added, 
looking at him Vth her beautiful eyes. 



k 
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"Haven't done such a thing for years; 
wish my aide-de-camp was here to do it for 
me. But you must be engaged fifty deep." 

" I'd throw them all over if you asked 
me/' she said, treating him to another look. 

" What a fool Mrs. GeoflF is making of old 
Prendergast/' remarked Powell. 

" She'd bamboozle him in a brace of shakes," 
continued Macpherson. " I don't think her 
ladyship likes it much 1" 

" Or Sir George I" observed another. 

And then there was a laugh, followed by a 
faint '' hush," for it was discovered by the 
gossipers that Geoflfrey was standing close 
by. 

This was the way in which they talked of 
his wife ! Even this scrap of their conver- 
sation was hardly pleasant to hear. Ernes- 
tine was indeed pretty lavish of her smiles 
that night to all comers, except her husband; 
she did not waste much of her fascination on 
him, and even refused to dance with him more 
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tkan once, declaring that it looked 80 slow to 
see man and wife lolloping round and round 
in each other's arms. So Qeo&ej had the 
pleasure of watching her, from a distance, in 
some one else's arms, or if she came close of 
receivings as she whirled by, a dose of tulle 
right down his throat. ELad Lord Gaversham 
been at the ball they might have compared 
notes of their sensations — Geoffirey of Ms 
that night, and his lordship of those a few 
months back in The Grange ball-room at St. 
Tadds. Geoffrey had been far from pleaded 
at the wholesale character of Ernestine's flir- 
tations, and he was more than ever determined 
to have an explanation with his wife. Upon 
a change in her conduct he was resolved to 
insist. 

He spoke to her that night wiien they got 
home from the ball. 

"What is it, Geoff? won't it keep till the 
morning ? I've danced a hole in one of my 
satin shoes, and I'm (juite done." 



V 
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^ What I've got to say will not beep till to 
morrow. It is this, Ernestine," he went on, 
coming straight to the point ; ** I am very 
much dissatisfied with yom* behaviour to^ 
night." 

It was the wrong way to begin ; she bristled 
up at once in her own defence. 

" Dissatisfied ? Why what does this mean P 
Has the man been drinking ?" 

** Your conduct to-night was the talk of the 
whole room. I will not suffer my wife to be 
lightly spoken of, without remonstrance — 
without reproof, if it be needed.'* 

She put down her bedroom candlestick de- 
liberately, and then drew her striped opera 
cloak tightly round her tall lithe figure. 

"Geoffrey Singleton,' ' she said, slowly, 
^' you are adopting a strange course with me. 
I am not one of those whom you can drive 
with hard words into the road you wish them 
to follow. Do not adopt this line. It would 
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be wiser for you to say no more, at least until 
your head is cooler/* 

^^ Can you look me in the face and tell me 
that I have not cause to complain?" 

" Of what, pray ?" 

" Of your barefaced flirtations. I should 
have put a stop to them then and there, but 
I was a weak fool, and wished to avoid an 
esdandre. How often did you dance with Sir 
Oeorge Hetherington ? How long did you 
sit out in the tea room with — " 

''I suppose I ought to have kept a log 
book with an entry every ten minutes to show 
how my time was employed. Psha! you are 
too foolish/' 

" Have you quite lost all the love you once 
professed to have for me, Ernestine ?" 

** Once ? If I do not love you now as I 
did a few months since it is the fault of your 
own foolish, suspicious heart. Tell me, am I 
to expect much more of this cross-examina-* 
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tion and hauling over tlie coals? It is a 
mistake; you cannot curb me in this way. 
You are only putting ideas into my head/* 

^^ Ernestine, what is it that prompts me to 
speak but that love which makes you so dear 
tome?" 

There was something so earnest and 
pathetic in his voice, that even she seemed 
touched. 

** I swear to you, Geoffrey, that so far I 
have been a true wife to you. But if you 
have any wish to find fault with me try some 
other method. You are only hardening me 
and rendering me reckless — thus." 

"It's you who wish to set me at de- 
fiance. I am too tired to listen to any more of 
this nonsensical trash." Then she took up her 
candle and left him, saying — "Pray don't 
wake me when you come up, for I have no 
desire to renew the conversation." 

*' Did she ever love me, I wonder," he 
asked himself presently, when he was alone. 

VOL. II. M 
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^^ Headstrong^ selfish, cold-hearted — ^no, I 
will not use such hard terms. I can't bring 
myself to think so badly of her at once ; and 
yet she tries me— she does, indeed." 
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CHAPTER X. 



A FINANCIAL GBI6IS» 



Solonto— Now, wliat newi on the BiaJto P 

iSaZonno— Why, yet it livea there nnoheoked, that Antonio hath a 
ship of rich lading^, wrecked on the narrow seai* 

Meschant ot Ybjoci. 



The next morning's port brought two letters 
to Seton Eow. One was from Mr. Marsh- 
man, to Ernestine ; the other was an invita- 
tion for the Singletons to go to BlayneyB, 
Lord John Kilgour's place, for the Smoke- 
shire Hunt Ball. 

M 2 
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Lord John wrote himself to Geoffrey, and 
pressed him much to accept. 

" We are to have a large party in the 
house/' he said, " and you must bring your 
horses. We want Mrs. Singleton to show our 
ladies the way across country." 

Geoflfrey pondered over the matter a good 
deal, and was half disposed to decline. This 
visiting at big houses considerably increased 
the expense of living, and Geoflfrey was only 
too anxious just then to retrench. Moreover, 
after what had passed between himself and 
his wife the night previous, he felt that it 
would not be quite good for her to go to 
Blayneys. Her wings required clipping 
rather ; she was too flighty already. 

Ernestine read her letter in bed. It was 
only a few lines from the lawyer, telling her 
that there was an ugly run in the city, and 
that they had better keep a sharp look out on 
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the Acatapulcos. Better sell, he insisted, at 
a loss, than risk every shilling. 

** What an old idiot the man is/' thought 
, Ernestine, " after crying up these investments 
to the skies he is the first to take alarm. He 
must be up to some game or other. I don't 
think I shall interfere. Geoffrey had better see 
to his own affairs. If he is to go on bagging at 
me and my harmless diversions, we shall fall 
out one of these days. I won't stop with him 
to be bullied like this." 

However, she thought better of her resolve, 
and before she had completed her toilette to 
go down stairs, she had determined to tell 
her husband the contents of Mr. Marshman's 
note. 

Notwithstanding her complaints against 
Geoffrey, she was sweet enough in her man* 
ner to him when they met 

" I hope you are properly ashamed of your- 
self, Master Geoff, for your language of last 
night,'' was her salutation, spoken in a 
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" chafify " way, and evidently meant as an 
overture of peace. As sucli, Geoflfrey took 
it. 

"Let bygones be bygones/' he replied, 
cheerily enough. 

" On condition that I never do so again, I 
suppose ? So be it. Any letters ?" 

" I sent you one up this morning; didn't 
you get it ?" 

" Yes," she answered, carelessly ; " it was 
from Mr. Marshman; but I meant — did you 
get any letters that would interest me ?'' 

" No ; not exactly," he said, half hesitat- 
ingly, for he had not quite made up his mind 
about Blayneys. 

" Nothing from Lord John Kilgour ?" she 
enquired, looking at him sharply. 

" Why, how on earth did you know ?" 

^' I knew the invitation was coming, bless 
you. On what day are we to go ?" 

*' I have not decided yet whether we shall 
go or not,'' he jsaid, shortly. 
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" Not go ? Of course we'll go/' 

" How did you know we were to be asked? 
Tell me that?" said he. 

** Sir George told me^ to be sure." 

** Is he to be there ?" 

" I believe so." 

'^That settles it. I shall write and re- 
fase." 

" Tou'U do nothing of the kind^ Geoffrey, 
Pray am I not to be consulted in the mat- 
ter?" 

" Do you wish very much to go ?" 

" Naturally I do." 

**Fm very sorry for it; I've no intention 
of—" 

" Then I shall go without you/* she re- 
marked, defiantly. 

" Tou'd better ; I'll write and say you are 
going without me, and in direct opposition to 
my wishes. Will that suit you ?" 

" Look here, GeofTrey ; if this sort of thing 
is to go on day after day, the sooner we dis- 
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solve partnership the better. I wonder you're 
not more clear-sighted. Can't you see that I 
find this place so slow that I am driven to 
make the. most of any amusements I find to 
my hand. If you were to take me out into 
the world more, and to places like Blay- 
neys, when you get the chance, you wouldn't 
have cause to blame me for these miserable 
second-hand sort of flirtations. I don't want 
to go to Blayneys to meet Sir George Heth- 
erington ; I want to go there because it's a 
jolly big house, and there's sure to be lots of 
fun going. I can't think what is come over 
you, Geoffrey. Tou must set little store by 
yourself and your own appearance, if you can 
condescend to be jealous over that overgrown 
lout, Hetherington." 

" I don't like to have even the shadow of 
a doubt of you, Ernestine, but you try me 
hard.'' 

*' I don't ; it's your own suspicious temper 
that does all the mischief. But now for my 
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news. Eead that,*' she cried^ tossing him 
Mr. Marshman's letter across the table. 

" What's this T said he, looking very grave 
as he read it. Then when he had done — *' so 
much for your fine investments, Ernestine.*' 

"Stuff and nonsense. I don't believe a 
syllable of it." 

" At any rate it would be madness not to 
take the advice. I think I had better go up 
to town at once and see into this business in 
person. 

" Take me with you, Greoffrey. For Hea*- 
ven's sake don't leave me in Seton Bow, all 
alone. I should stab myself with a hair-pin, 
or take an overdose of glycerine/* 

" Why double the expense ? But I forgot, 
I can't well go. I am on this general court 
martial, which will last a week perhaps." 

** Let me go," said Ernestine, promptly. 
^^ Tou can trust me to do the business, can't 
you?" 

" Well, as it has been all your fault, you 

H 5 
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are hardly an nnprejadiced agent/' he replied; 
but he was laughing. ^ I don't see why writ- 
ing or telegraphing shouldn't do." 

^^ It may be all a mistake, and then we 
should have sold out for nothing. No, Til go 
to town, and decide on the spot.'' 

It ended as Ernestine wished. She and 
Hoffinan went off together by an aftemoon 
train, and that night they took up their old 
quarters in Gurzon Street. 

Before she started, Greoffirey came up from 
barracks, saying— 

^^ Here, Ernestine, you may as well earn 
your holiday. Fay these bills for us in town, 
like a good woman ?'' 

It was the ball committee business. He 
gave her a bundle of bills, and a couple of 
cheques, amounting to something over three 
hundred pounds. 

^' Tou can draw the money and drive round 
to settle with all these people ; only mind you 
keep the receipts." 
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" I don't see why I should slave for the 
ball committee. However, hand over the tin ! 
ril do it, just to oblige you." 

And then she drove off to the station. 

***** 

Ernestine remained away a couple of days. 
On her return, she told her husband she had 
done nothing about the mines. 

" That report was all rubbish, as I expected. 
Serve us right for believing what old Marsh- 
man said.^' 

" And the ball accounts ?" 

" All right. I've got the receipts in my 
dressing-case. Tou shall have them by and 
bye." 

About a week afterwards they started for 
Blayneys. The evening was drawing in as 
they drove up the avenue to the house. The 
butler told them, when they alighted, that my 
lady was in the library at tea ; but Ernestine 
said she would prefer going straight to her 
own room. Of course she was thinking of 
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first impressions, and preferred making her 
ddbut at dinner time in her best bib and tucker, 
when the lights were lit and the company 
were assembled, rather than exchanging a 
few empty words with her hostess over the 
tea-table. 

But Geofirey went into the library, and 
found several people whom he knew more or 
less. Old Lady Hetherington, Sir Greorge's 
mother, was there, and Mrs. Creighton Gore, 
and the Misses Gore, young Lord Tollemache, 
from the other end of the county. Colonel 
Godbold, Lady John, the hostess, and one or 
two more. The rest of the men had been out 
Ynth the hounds, and either they had not 
returned, or they were upstairs in their tubs. 

Few of the guests at Blayneys are con- 
cerned much with my story, and need not be 
described. Hetherington, the young baronet, 
who was master of the hounds, has already 
been mentioned ; he was one of the wealthiest 
men in the whole country side ; better fur- 
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nished, indeed, with money than with brains. 
His mother, fortunately, in great measure, 
supplied the deficiency ; the old lady watched 
over her son with a constant jealous care, 
ever in dread lest he should be snapped up by 
some artful girl and married right out of 
hand. Lady Hetherington had no wish to 
turn out of Waterpark, or to play dowager to 
a newer and younger mistress. She kept her 
eye, therefore, continually on Sir George, and 
spent, if the truth must be confessed, many 
an anxious moment when he was at large. As 
for the man himself, he disliked female society, 
as a rule, and infinitely preferred his hunting 
and his out-of-door sports. His mother had 
always fostered these tastes, feeling that so 
long as he was taken up with his hounds and 
his horses he was comparatively safe. Ernestine 
had been the first woman to drag from him 
any visible tribute of admiration. In her 
case the inclination he felt to flirt was much 
helped by the knowledge that she could not 
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mean matrimaiiy ; besides wbidi time 
of eonne, the piquancy which always 
panics a flirtation with a named woman. 
he hien iauJbnd gains a sweetness finom die 
&ct that it is forbidden fhtit. 

Oar friend Ernestine — the snbaltem's 
wife — counted, as we know, among her pro- 
perties many coatly robes. Not the least 
gorgeous of all these was the rich black vel- 
vet which she and Hoffinan together had 
selected for the first night's dinner dress at 
Blayneys. Arrayed in this, she walked a 
very queen into the drawing-room when all 
the guests were there assembled. Never be- 
fore had she looked more radiantly beantifbl. 
Her toilette set off a thousand-fold her natural 
charms. Never before had the pure creamy 
whiteness of her alabaster neck and sloping 
shoulders shown to such absolute perfection ; 
never had the fair white arms appeared more 
faultless in the shapeliness of their softly 
rounded contouxis. The ripling golden hair 
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added a lovelier grace to her exquisite head. 
The laughing eyes and merry mouth gave an 
air of bright animation to the perfect face. 

Lord and Lady John came forward to re- 
ceive the Singletons, and made them feel 

« 

welcome at once. Ernestine humbled herself 
in a half-protesting way before her host and 
hostess, and was soon great fnends with Lord 
John. Her entrance had attracted some at- 
tention ; but old Lady Hetherington — always 
late — was not in the room at the time. By 
and bye the dowager made her appearance, 
and proceeded, when calmly anchored in a 
wide fauteuily to take stock of all the com- 
pany through her double eye-glass. 

" Who IS that ? *' she asked, pointing to 
Ernestine. 

^* You had better ask your son," replied 
Mrs. Oitchton Gore, rather maliciously. 

She was the mother of marriageable 
daughters, and did not admire Lady Hethering- 
ton^s tutelage of the best parti in the county. 
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"Why— is she a Wend of hia?" 

And there was apprehenmon in the tone of 
the old lady's query, 

" People say he pays her a great deal of 
attention." 

" I don't understand it, Mrs. Gore. Wh^re 
can he have met her? " 

*' In the hunting field, probably ; she's al- 
ways out" 

" I must make enquiries. Whaf s the 
woman's name 7' 

" Singleton— Mrs. Singleton." 

**A widow," thought the dowager; "doubly 
dangerous." 

Then aloud she asked — 

"What was her last husband?" 

"Her last? Don't know, Pm sure; her 
present hnsband — " 

" Ah ! — She's married, is she ? " said Lady 
Hetherington, with a sigh of relief. 

" Tes ; that is Mr. Singleton over then 
that fresh-complexioned, curly-haired yoi 
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man ; you know Wm, he's one of the officers 
from Smoketown." 

Lady Hetherington did not Tex herself 
further with the subject. She had no objec- 
tion to let her son flirt to his heart's content 
with married women. They couldn't oust 
her very well fromWaterpark, and Sir George, 
she considered, ought to be able to hold his 
own with the husbands if they cut up rough. 

Then dinner was announced, and Ernestine 
fell to Sir George. She was a bride, and took 
rank accordingly. 

"When did you arrive?" asked the M.F.H. 
" Pity you weren't here earlier. We've bad 
a magnificent day. I hoped to have seen you 
at the meet.'' 

He spoke slowly, and seemed rather afraid 
of bearing his own voice. 

" It was touch and go whether we came at 
all, Sir Qeoige. My husband was quite im- 
k practicable for a long time, and only gave in 
I last night." 
^^^V^ ^^^^^^iS.i!^ttocome?" 
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'^ He's like an oyster. He'd mneli rather 
stop at home, and enjoy wbat he calls the 
sweets of married life." 

" I don't wonder at that" 

" Indeed I Pray will you give me your 
reason for that speech ?" 

" Most men — most men must envy him, I 
take it/' he got out : but the speech cost a 
blush or two, and several tugs at his shirt 
collar. He wore these of an old-fashioned 
shape, high ap to his ears, and encircled with 
an enormous white tie, as big as a napkin. 
Sir George was a very old young man. 

"Upon my word, you're coming on. Sir 
George, In time I dare say you'll do.'' 

" It must be so very pleasant to sit by the 
fireside and — " 

" Spin ?— or spoon, or what ? I had no 
idea you were so domestically inclined." 

" Spoon ?" he said, as if asking himself the 
question. **Yes; spoon, if you like the 
person." 

"Bah J you soon .get tired of it,'* 
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** Have you ?' 

*' That's neither here nor there, Sir George/^ 
replied Ernestine, looking him fall in the 
feice. "I mean that even rahatla koum — 
lumps of delight • themselves, will clog the 
appetite after a time. A change of diet is 
pleasant occasionally. Geoff won't under- 
stand that. He'd like to shut me up between 
four walls, like one of those almond-eyed 
bundles of clothes they call wives in an 
Eastern seraglio. He thinks I want keeping 
in hand ; but the more he holds me in the 
more I shall kick up my heels.'' 

^ Haw I haw ! I should like to see you do- 
ing that," said Hetherington, with a laugh^ 
in which shie joined very heartily. 

Other people at table noticed how well 
these two got on together. Geoffrey, who 
was sitting opposite, some way down, scowled 
across at intervals, through the interstices of 
an ^pergne that nestrly blocked up the view« 
The husband was not enjoying himself as 
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mncli as the wife. No one seemed disposed 
to pay him much attention now. The days 
when he was allowed to involve himself in a 
deliciously hopeless flirtation with Lady Mel- 
licent Ealgour, or any other '* blue-blooded'* 
damsel, no longer existed for him. All that 
was past and gone. The young ladies knew 
that he was not worth powder and shot ; the 
elderly ones despised him, and the men of all 
ages very naturally preferred the society of 
Mrs. Singleton. 

Ernestine would not put in an appearance 
at breakfast next morning. She complained 
of a headache, and remained in bed. Geoflfrey 
went down stairs alone, and entered the 
breakfast-room among the first. The seniors 
of the party were the only early people, and 
they were busy with the morning papers and 
their letters. 

" There seems to be a decided panic in the 
city,'* remarked Lord John, breaking the 
silence. 
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'' The money market must be uncommbn 
tight just now," Colonel Godbold observed. 
" Smashes all round. Have you looked over 
the share list ?'* 

*' Yes ; the quotations are all bad. Busi- 
ness must be at a standstill. I should be 
sorry to invest my money now in anything 
that was not quite safe and above board.'' 

^^ How people can be such asses as to part 
with their money on the sort of security that's 
oiFered is what I can't understand." 

" It's the interest, of course." 

*' What interest ought to satisfy one, Lord 
John ?" asked Geoffrey, who had been follow- 
ing the conversation eagerly. 

" It depends j some people want cent, per 
cent., and I have heard of respectable men who 
won't be satisfied with less than * shixty.' " 

*' That's not what I mean," replied 
Geoffrey, laughing ; '' I'm not going into the 
usury line — I meant was eight or nine per 
cent, too much to expect?" 

" It depends upon the security." 



L 
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^Foreign mines are ticklish sometimes,'' 
remarked Mr. Creighton GU>re. ^' Here's the 
Acatapnlco we'ye been hearing so mnch about 
gone below par/' 

"What! yon don't mean that, Mr. Gore?" 
cried Geoffrey, taming very pale. 

** Yon' ve nothing at stake, I hope?" en- 
quired Lord John, kindly. 

'^More than Hike to risk." 

" I'm afraid it's gone past recovery. The 
shares are so much waste paper." 

*' Would you like to read the city article ?" 
said Colonel Godbold, handing Gkoffirey the 
paper. 

But the lad could not make head or tail of 
it Letters, figures, and fractions danced and 
swam before his eyes. The others observed 
his agitation, but were too well bred to intrude 
their sympathy. 

Then Geoffrey rose from the table, and went 
upstaira to his wife, more than one old gen- 
tleman exclaiming, as he left the room*"^ 

"Badly hit, I take it" 
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He found Ernestine propped up with pil- 
lows, eating her breakfast comly in bed, and 
with great apparent relish. 

**I'ni fifty per cent better old chap, 
already," she exclaimed. Then, noting his 
haggard face and anxious eyes, she added — 
''Why, what's the matter ? You look fit to be 
tied. Are you going to fight a duel with 
Hetherington, or what ?** 

" For Heaven's sake, Ernestine, be quiet. 
Try to be serious for once in your life." 

'< No time for buffoonery, eh ? Is that it ? 
Well, get on — get on." 

'^ The Acatapulco has gone smash. It's in 
this morning's paper. " 

" You don't say so," cried Ernestine, 
springing up in her bed. 

'^Ido, indeed^ and we're about beggars 
now, that's all." 

She remained staring at him, just as she 
had started up, supporting herself on one arm. 
At length she sobbed out— 
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^^And it has been all my fault Oh I 
Geoflfreyl GeoflEreyl what will you say to 
mer 

He had come there to reproach her, with 
bitter words, perhaps, and sharp upbraidings ; 
yet he felt that this helpless surrender, this 
abject confession of her error more than dis- 
armed him. It was not often that this woman, 
imperious and wilful, was wont to humble 
herself thus. Her face wore a piteous look ; 
her tears already overflowed the scornful eyes 
that knew no mood but mirth and careless 
merriment ; her attitude was altogether that 
of conscious self-accusation. Had she not 
brought this ruin upon them ? Was it not 
her foolishly extravagant aspirations and 
habits that had led to the rash step by which 
all their little wealth had been imperilled ? 
Had it not been, too, within her power,. 
almost to save a portion from the fire ? Not 
only was the original blame hers — hers, too, 
was the careless execution of the task which 
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Mr. Marshman's warning had called upon her 
to perform in London. 

Was she quite alive now to her short- 
comings ? No doubt ; but Ernestine Single- 
ton was no fool, and she was skilled enough 
in the ways of men to know that the best de- 
fence she could now make was to throw her* 
self upon her husband's mercy. 

*' All my fault — my fault, Geoffrey. What 
will you say to me?" she repeated, with voice 
low and entreating. 

"Nothing, darling," replied honest 
Geoffrey, stooping down to kiss his wife 
fondly, as she sank back with averted face. 
*'It's no use crying over spilt milk ; we must 
meet the storm as best we can." 

" You're a good fellow, Geoff — much too 
good for me,'' she whimpered, with her arms 
clinging round his neck. " Kind and forgiv- 
ing always ; I don't deserve it. I have ship- 
wrecked your fortune, old boy. No, worse; 
I have robbed you — I feel like a thief." 

VOL. 11. N 
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" H — sh ! Don't cry, darling; it's too soon 
to anticipate evil. Something may be saved 
after all. I will go to London myself at 
once and act These newspaper reports can't 
always be relied upon. Who knows what 
may be the real truth? Cheer up, darling, 
and then, if the worst comes to the worst — 
what matter ? We're both young yet. We'll 
make a good fight — the world shan't beat 
us." 

With brave words he sought to sustain her, 
and lead her to forget the share she had had 
in this transaction. He did not blame her ; 
he was too much of a gentleman to strike her 
while she was down. 

" Send me a telegram as soon as you can if 
there is any hope," she cried after him, as he 
was leaving the room. " Put me out of my 
misery." 

Left to herself, Ernestine's cogitations were 
long and profound. At this moment the 
thought uppermost in her mind was that her 
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husband was deeply injured by her misdoing* 
Within half-a-dozen days she would probably 
confess that she had made a mistake in 
marrying GeofiFrey; but just then some of 
that better nature of hers, which lay hidden 
away beneath such a mass of worldliness, 
asserted its influence, and obliged her to feel 
more loyal and devoted to her husband than 
had been the case for many a long day. Not 
that she had ever really ceased to like him. 
There had been tiffs, as we know, which had 
threatened to disturb the harmony of their 
married life. But these had made little im- 
pression on a woman of her equable temper; 
now they wei>e altogether forgotten. As she 
lay there thinking — thinking — she grew quite 
soft-hearted and eager to prove to her husband 
what patience and submission she would ex- 
hibit when the time of their trials really 
began. 

By and bye she dressed, and went down to 
luncheon. Geoffirey's mishap was not as yet 

N 2 
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quite the common talk of the house, although 
the old gentlemen had not held their tongues 
altogether. 

*' Coming out to-morrow?" asked Sir 
Creorge. 

" I'm afraid not," she replied, abstractedly. 

Her manner was so cold and different that 
even this stolid, stupid, young man observed 
the change. 

"Not? Bless my soul, Mrs. Singleton, 
why the meet here is on purpose for you. 
Why not?" 

" My husband has been called up to town 
very suddenly, and he cannot be back, at the 
very earliest, till to-morrow night.*' 

Sir George was so staggered at the bare 
prospect of Ernestine's non-appearance that 
he waxed quite courageous. 

'* Will Mr. — Will your husband's absence 
make any difference? What use would he 
be?" 

" Well, propriety in the first place must be 
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considered, Sir George. In the second, it 
makes me more comfortable to know that he 
is somewhere near." 

'* Couldn't you be comfortable with any- 
body else/' asked Hetherington, with as bold 
a look as he could command. 

At any other time Ernestine would have 
met the query with an arch retort. In her pre- 
sent mood the baronet's question savoured of 
impertinence, and deserved punishment. 
Ernestine, by treating him to a long cold stare 
from her wide surprised eyes, metaphorically 
boxed his ears, and aroused him to a full 
sense of his false position. 
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CHAPTEB XL 



A WORD AND A BLOW. 



'* Petruchio. I am a gentleman. 
Kate. That m try. (She strikes liim)." 

Taming ov th£ Shsbw. 



NoTWiTHSTiNDiNO the setting down she had 
given Sir George Hetherington, when he had 
spoken to her about the next day^s hunting, 
Ernestine found it impossible to resist the 
fascination of the sport when the morning 
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came. McLavery and her maid had both 
helped to strangle her scruples. 

^^ Not hunt, ma'am ?" the astonished groom 
had said, when he came for ordera in the 
evening, and was ushered into his mistress's 
room by Hoffman, as the dressing for dinner 
was in progress. *'^ot hunt I And the mare 
just as fit as fit. Why, ma'am, you'd be after 
giving them all the go by." 

" Not hunt l^' continued the maid, surprised. 
" After getting the top boots and all." 

For one of the results of the late visit to 
town had been the arrival at Blayneys of a 
spick and span new pair of lady's top-boots, 
shining leather, neat and pretty, a work of 
art in themselves. The combined attractions 
of a horse jumping out. of its skin for fresh- 
ness, and the new boots, to be worn for the 
first time, were too much for Ernestine. Per- 
haps other motives had their weight. Al- 
ready had she found that the other ladies at 
Blayneys and herself were somewhat antag- 
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onistic. Most of them turned up their noses 
at her, or at best spoke only with an air of 
freezing condescension. The fact was, the 
matrons saw in the fascinating Mrs. Singleton 
a dangerous rival for their daughters, and the 
latter hated her because she monopolized the 
best men. Ernestine had been looking for- 
ward for days to meeting these people, in the 
place of all others, where she could best show 
them their inferiority. She knew that in the 
hunting field, she could expect to tope with 
the best of them. The delight of splashing 
pert Miss Tomlinson with mud, or of leaving 
the eldest Miss Gore in a ditch would be so 
great that it was impossible to forego the 
day's hunting, which was to furnish her with 
the opportunity for her vengeance. 

So she came down to breakfast in her habit^ 
and with the new boots on. 

'* After all I'* cried Lord John, heading a 
chorus of congratulations from the men. The 
ladies made no remark^ but lifted their eye- 
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brows merely. Lady Hetherington went so 
far as to whisper to Lady John Kilgour 
that she thought it very bad taste. 

'* You're not going to follow, of course ?" 
observed Mrs. Crichton Gore. 

"I should rather think I was,*' replied 
Ernestine. ** Precious poor fun to go to a 
meet just to look on." 

All this time poor Hetherington hung about, 
never daring to address her. He went on 
hitching up his collar and looking at her fur- 
tively now and again from his end of the 
table ; but being at length detected in the 
very act, he blushed purple, and dropped his 
eyes on his plate. They did not come across 
each other again till they actually got to the 
meet. 

This meet, on the day of the Smokeshire 
hunt ball, was a big business, patronised by 
the whole country round. Squire competed 
against squire for the honour. As a general 
rule, each magnate had his turn, but if two 

N 5 
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advanced with equal claims, the man with 
the best coyerts carried the day. Of course 
there was a good deal of favour and affection, 
and the M. F. H. could fix the meet where 
he chose. This in effect he had done this 
year, giving it to Lord John Kilgour out of 
his turn because he knew Mrs^ Singleton was 
to be at Blayneys. During the whole hunt* 
ing season there was no such show as this 
meet on the morning of the hunt ball. All 
the country houses around were full to the 
house tops, and each sent its quota of pink 
coats, drags, pony carriages, and loafers. To- 
day the great swells were the people stay- 
ing at Blayneys. Lord John's house was one 
of those enormous, square, red brick build- 
ings that spring up suddenly out of the land- 
scape and hit you metaphorically in the fiace 
as you are passing by. In front a wido ter- 
race—an Italian garden insumm^r^^supported 
on balustiades, and raised above thp natural 
level, encroached far into the pavk. This 
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lawn was a species of gallery, immediately 
overlooking the scen^ of aotio{i« Hera be^ 
low the hounds and the field patiently awaited 
the arrival of the big-wigs from the house. 

These big-wigs presently poured out from 
breakfast, some wrapped up in furs and velvets, 
others in smart habits or faultless red coats-<- 
Ernestine among the rest ; but she, within 
five miautes of her arrival, was surrounded 
by numerous male friends, not a few of whom 
were Peacocks. Then Sir George appeared, 
and the whole assemblage— carriages, horse, 
and foot — moved on quietly towards the 
covert Among the crowd was a select party 
of pedestrians from Blayneys, composed of 
soma of the most active ladies, and an infirm 
bachelor or two, who did not come to ride to 
hounds.. All, except the fields mdjde for the 
head of an open ride, where they were pretty 
sure of seeing the find. Nor had tiiey long 
to wait. 

Lord John made it his business to have a 
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fox ^ there or thereabonts " for this grand oc- 
casion, and before ten minutes past the glac 
whimper of a hound caught the ear, followed 
by the cheery music of the entire pack. Pre- 
sently the hounds came streaming across the 
ride in full view of the excited spectators. 
With the hounds was the huntsman, and the 
first whip close at his heels. Next came Mrs. 
Greofiey Singleton alone, dashing along at 
top speed, and making apparently for a gap 
at the end of the ride. 

** Take care — take I" cried the voice of the 
master; *' you'll head him I" 

" Take care yourself. Who want's to bead 
him?" answered Ernestine, saucily. 

But in a stride or two Sir George caught 
her up, and as he came along side he laid his 
hand upon her rein, as if to stop her horse. 
Afterwards Hetherington said he had thought 
that the mare was running away. 

Quick as lightning, Ernestine moved round 
in her saddle, and struck him across the face 
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with her whip. Then turning her horse's 
head, shot round ; she shot across a narrow 
strip of thin undergrowth, and rode straight 
at the park paling. It was a tremendous 
jump, but Euth cleared it, and in another 
second mare and mistress were sailing along 
under easy canvas in the wake of the hounds. 

Hetherington was meanwhile left plantS 
on the place where Mrs. Geoffrey had struck 
him. To make the insult more bitter, the 
whole scene was enacted before a select 
audience from Blayneys. 

*' What a woman I'* ejaculated Mrs. Crichton 
Gore, with a virtuous snort. 

" Her hand is not so light as her hair, I'll 
warrant," chuckled old Godbold. *'Poor 
Hetherington knows the weight of it to an 
ounce by this time.*' 

No one spoke to Sir George; sympathy 
would have been misplaced, but people who 
knew how much attention the young baronet 
had been paying Mrs. Greoffrey were not so 
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certam that he had not got a lesson that he 
richlj merited. After a minute or two more 
horsemen oame pressing up the ride, and the 
whole field swept past, carrying the master 
on in the crowd. Then the performance, as 
&x as the spectators were concerned, had 
ended. The carriages drove home, and the 
pedestrians returned with the consolation that 
they had earned an appetite for lunch. That 
meal on that day was to be seasoned more- 
over with the spice of scandal. Ernestine's 
assault upon the M. F. H. was certain to be 
an unfailing topic of conversation in everj 
country house in the neighbourhood for some 
time to come. 

As the " Blayneys " party were walking 
up the avenue they met a cab with Geoffrey 
Singleton inside. 

*'Back at lastT' cried Colonel Godbold, 
going up to shake hands. ^^ I hope you have 
fooitd things better than you expected." 

^^ Worse, if anything. Colonel ; I believe 
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Tm a be^ar. I must go and break it to mj 
wife. She is waiting anxiously for my report, 
I know." 

And he passed on, hardly noting the queer 
smile on Godbold^s face. Of course he did 
not find his wife in the house. Hoffman told 
him the truth after a little hesitation. 

** Go and tell MoLavery to saddle Sir Giles. 
I'll try and come up with the hounds." 

*' McLaveiy, sir — *' 

** Do as I bid you — ^go." 

" McLavery is with mistress, sir." 

*^I*d forgotten— of course. But I must 
see her as soon as I can. I daresay Lord John 
will lend me a horse. And, Hoffman, set to 
work and pack up everything at once ; we 
shall leave this to-day, probably. Don't make 
difficulties,'' he said, sharply, seeing^ she was 
about to speak ; *^ get on with your work." 

Unfortunately there was not a single horse 
available in the stables. Geoflfrey wanted to 



I 
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send to the village to hire something to carry 
him, so impatient was he to meet his wife. 

" Nonsense. They'll be back in the coarse 
of the afternoon. Come in to lunch." 

As they entered, Colonel Godbold was say- 
ing— 

** I tell you she horsewhipped him then and 
there. Cut him over the face with her whip. 
By (Jad ! " 

'* Who cut who ?" asked Geoffrey. 

But no one would answer him, and as the 
rest of the party came into the room at the 
moment, they all sat down. The conversa- 
tion at table was not very spirited, for all 
tongues were tied by Greoffrey's presence. 
Even he felt that there was restraint some- 
where, and that gaiety was forced. 

After lunch he wanted to have it out with 
Godbold, but the Colonel would not enlighten 
him. 

"Of whom was I talking? Pray Mr. 
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Singleton, am I to be called to account for 
every story I tell ?'' 

Geofirey was about to cross-examine him 
still further, when Lady Hetherington rushed 
into the room, and saved him the trouble. 
They had just told her all about it. She, 
furious, mad, cried — 

" I will give this woman a piece of my 
mind. The idea of a creature like this daring 
to strike my son! What does Lord John 
mean by asking this — this — this horsebreaker 
to meet us here ?'* 

Her ladyship flew straight at GeoflFrey. 

" Mr. Singleton, your wife has been behav- 
ing disgracefully — shamefully. She has in- 
sulted my son in the most outrageous man* 
ner — " the dowager was stout, and had to 
pause for breath. 

** Madam," he said, flushing up, " you are 
presuming on your position to use language 
no other person would dare to address to me. 
But I shall hold Sir George responsible." 
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^^ What I" screamed the baronet'a mother, 
^^ is my son to be sacrificed because a oreatare 
like your wife is so — " 

^I shall not listen to you further. Lady 
fletheriugton/' said Geofirey, in a dignified 
tone. ''Colonel Godbold, will you oblige 
me with a few minutes' private conyersa* 

tion r 

Of course tliere was no help for it, and 
Geofirey, to his inexpressible horror, was put 
in possession of all the particulars. Ernes- 
tine's conduct was quite inexcusable. What I 
his wife forget herself so far as to raise her 
hand in public against Hetherington? Was 
it not indeed a cause for the most terrible 
grief and pain ? She had outraged decency, 
she had disgraced herself before all theae 
people — before all the world. These thoughts 
chased one another rapidly through the poor 
lad's brain, while Colonel Grodbold was still 
speaking to him. He did not hear the 
Colonel's good-natured, well-meant attempt 
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to justify Ernestine, bnt strode off at once to 
hasten Hoffman in her preparations for their 
departure. 

^^ Go down," be said, after all was finished, 
" and look out for your mistress's return. Let 
me know if jou see her coming up the 
avenue." 

Then he turned to burj his diminished 
head in the sofa cushions. The anxiety of 
the previous days had quite unhinged him. 
He was ready to cry with vexation. It was 
not so much his wife he abused as himself 
for having put his good name at the mercy of 
such a woman. 

^^ What an ass I have made of myself I 
How weak! Mistake upon nustake: and 
that hasty, imprudent marriage the grandest 
mistake of all. It has been my own fault, 
all of it. I must cry peccavi /*' 

All this interspersed with groans, and 
frantic kicks, and such interjections w 
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** Fool I" " Dolt I" " Idiot I'' '' Ass !'' utterc 
with every intonation of loathsome disgust 
An hour or two passed thus, and Geoflfre 
was still lying upon the sofa with his back t 
the door, when his wife entered noiselesslj 
and stood over him. With stealthy step sh 
approached, thinking he was asleep, but sh 
only came in time to hear a few of the abfisiv 
epithets as a fresh paroxysm of rage attackec 
him, " Ass I idiotic ass I" he was muttering 
, J when she touched him gently on the shoulder 

At this he started up and roused himself. 

" Of whom are you dreaming, pray ?'' en 
quired Ernestine. '* Nice sort of language 
this." Then she paused, as if waiting for the 
greeting of her lord and master ; no — of hei 
loving slave. 
J "Well," she exclaimed, after anothei 

j minute, still standing there erect, with one 

foot advanced and pointed towards him, hei 
head thrown back and nostrils dilated. ^^ L 
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this the way to receive the wife of your bosom 
after such a protracted separation ? You glare 
at me as if I were a wild beast." 

Still he made no sign of recognition, but 
lay back with his eyes rivetted on her hand- 
some face, across which dangled a stray wisp 
of petted hair that had escaped from its 
knot — but there was no love or tenderness in 
his fixed eyes. Then his eyes fell, travelling 
down her figure, taking in leisurely all the 
details of her mud stained habit, torn here and 
there, and with a stray bramble or two still 
sticking by the skirt, till they reached her 
shiny foot-tip ; then slowly he lifted his gaze 
again to her face, but never a word of welcome 
did he utter. 

*' Are you out of your mind, Geoffrey, or 
what? For Heaven's sake say something, or 
you'll drive me wild with your horrid staring 
eyes." And as if to win him to a gentler 
mood she sank to a footstool by his side, and 
began to coax him with soft words and sooth- 
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ing gestures. **When did you come back? 
I wish you'd been out WeVe had such a 
clipping day. Buth carried me like a 
bird." 

"Silence!" he cried, quite suddenly, jump- 
ing and tearing himself from her grasp. 
^ Stop this chattering nonsense." 

** God help me, Geoflfrey, what has come 
over you — I never knew you like this before." 
She was agitated and trembling, for his actions 
and voice were equally wild. 

" Tou have disgraced me, Ernestine Sin- 
gleton — Singleton 1 pah! I wish I could 
tear that name I gave you from every tongue 
that speaks it. You have disgraced me." 

**Why what have 1 done? What hard 
words are these ?" 

There was such earnest entreaty in her 
voice — such agonised anxiety to hear her ac- 
cusation, that any calm, dispassionate listener 
would have argued therefrom that there were 
certain passages in her life — dark deeds. 
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perhaps — known only to herself, of which she 
dreaded the exposure. 

" Tell me — tell me, Geoff; don't keep me 
in this suspense. See how I am kneeling to 
you, my husband. Oh I Geoffrey, what have 
I done r 

*^ Do not grovel like that; get up, Ernes- 
tine," he said, sternly. ** Calm yourself, and 
listen to what I have got to say ; you have 
plenty of fortitude when it suits you — ^sum- 
mon a little of it now to your aid." 

She got up very obediently, wiped her eyes, 
and waited for him to speak. 

"We are ruined — you probably expected 

that r 

She nodded. 

" We might have been beggars twenty times 
over before I would have used one harsh * 
word. Such a misfortune as the loss of 
worldly goods may be borne, for it is possible 
to rebuild shattered fortunes. Were this the 
only reason, 1 should be worse than a coward 
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to take advantage of it to upbraid you. But 
you have not only ruined me — you have dis- 
graced me," 

** How — how r" she repeated in an agony 
of doubtful suspense. 

" How ? I wonder at your effrontery in ask- 
ing such a question. What happened this 
morning at the covert side? Did you not 
give me cause to blush at your shameless 
oonduct? Did or did you not strike Sir 
George Hetherington with your whip ?" 

A strange gleam of joyfulness almost shot 
across her face, a half sigh of relief forced 
itself through her closed lips, her whole bear- 
ing seemed to say plainly and intelligibly, 
"Is that all r 

Was there more behind ? Wait, GeoflFrey 
Singleton ; reserve your bitter words. 

Seeing she did not speak, he waited awhile, 
and then said — 

*' Well, do you mean to deny it ? Did you 
strike the man or not?" 
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"And if I did?'* she replied, 'with'^wtue of 
%«r-:old defiant spirit retiming. ^^ And if I 
did, he richly deserved It* Would you have 
your wife oalmly subttiit to be infill ted I'' 

"I was your' natural protector ; j if thisinan 
forgot himself, and forgot that you bore my 
name, I would have- called him to 'i^trict ac- 

* 

count." 

** You Were in London at* the time, or in a 
fir6t-6lass carriage on the Great Weiitern; 
touch use it woxdd have been my appealing 
'to you then* And I— just boiling over as I 
was with rage — was to wait and fold my 
%ands untill could lodge my complaint with 
you, my lawful protector ? Redlly, Geoffrey, 
I wonder at you.'* 

"I wxmIH discuss tile matter, Ernestine. I 
will not-even dllow you to defend youwelf. 
You must come away With me Trom this 
house.*' 
""Whenr 

VOL. II. O 
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'* Now — at once," 

^^ What a monstrous idea ; why to-night is 
the night of the ball — " 

**The ball! d ^n the ball. Upon my 

word, Ernestine, you'll drive me too far. 
After what has happened, you would dare to 
face these people again ?" 

" I do not give them a thought/' 

^^ But I do. I could not look Lady John 
in the face again. Get yourself into some 
decent clothes as quick as you can. I give 
you half-an-hour to be ready/' he added, 
ringing the bell. 

" I won't go ; I will not be hustled in this 
fashion. I came here for the ball, and for 
the ball I mean to stay." 

'' Get out your mistress's travelling things, 
Hofiman," said Geoffrey to the maid, who 
came in at this moment. 

To his wife he gave not the slightest heed. 
But he turned to her as he was going out of 
the room to say — 
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" There will be a fly at the door at five ; 
we shall catch the 5.45 train." 

Ernestine was raging. 

" I will not be treated like a naughty child. 
He'll be whipping me and sending me to bed 
next. I won't go — I wont go." 

Then turning suddenly to the maid — 

**Well, you good for nothing idiot, how 
long are you going to stand there like a stuck 
pig? Didn't you hear what your master 
said?" 

Hoffman scowled at the abuse, and mut- 
tered between her teeth — 

" I think youVe found your master too." 
Aloud she said, ** Everything is packed, ma'am ; 

master ordered me to be ready against your 
return." 

Let us go downstairs with Geofl&rey. He 
found his host alone in the library. 

**I have come. Lord John, to say good- 
bye." 
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^^ Whal I ' ffoing to leave us in : tbifr sudden 
way ? It's out of the qHastion. You : nrasftr 
stay over to-morrow atleast, aaidr this: isntUe 
biUiinigbt;'* 

**'It's very kiftd of yon, Lor^ Jdub,?- replied: 
the yoiiDg man, smiling^isadly;'; ^fanifr it is;.])i 
assure yon, quite impossibloct If b»ve Ukd 
some very bad newsj and I feel tfaatwe ongUt 
to^ return hbmei at once.'' 

*^0f course, if you put it in that' ligbt B 
can say no more ; but I am very sorry." 

*^WiIl you make Mrs. Singleton's apolbgies 
to Lady John? She is' far fromi being' lien<' 
self^ and r should like to spare her as < much 
aa possibU/'' 

Lord: John saw how it wasi. He* knewt that 
Singleton's only idea was to get his wifexooBb 
of the housev quietly and at once;. Nolv a 
word passed. between them as to the afiUiriiic 
the'huiitiiig field ; but they understood each 
other perfectly. 
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**YeBtr-y6»5 lUl: say all. tHafs' pretty* 
But liow do. you'imeaixi to. tranreL?'. Driye ort 
rail?'^ 

^^I tbiuk; tibe &A& train will laadios^ at 
home .about seven/' 

^^Toii-mnsfr;Lbt me^sendiyon to^tbe station. 
Fly? nonsenses; let tbsi fly talce your faajg^ge. 
Andiyonrhorsesi? they will want rest: afW 
to-dayif' 

"If. you wovM; allow them tO/ stop; overr 
to-ntoirrowi— '^ 

" Q£ GOUEse' — eSt oourse^.aa loi]g as yainlike. 
Goodnlxye^^ theiv^good-byerv if: you; mil go* 
I trnet yoniwoll/hear^ better news*; when you 
reaek^honieJ' 

These were> allc the^ £a.ravv!ellft^ said, by the 
Singletons . at S^yneySi No eaig^r Meads 
full of regrets flocked into.theifaaU)tD;bad*thei 
partingfgiiesta^adieu'j. Geoffi-ey half expected' 
tlmt Siir Gecnge^. tMrstingr fbc satis&uotiony . 
would have barred their exiAp oid' timti thev 
wrathful form of La% HedifinngiDHt wonld 
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have followed theni) hurling anathemas on 
the woman who had struck her son. No one 
saw them leave ; the hall was empty but of 
rapacious servants, mindful of " vails." The 
evening had closed in, and all the windows 
of the house — dark and blind — seemed 
utterly unconscious of their departure. 

It was a silent journey ; Geoflfrey took little 
notice of his wife, and she crouched sulkily 
in a far-off corner of the carriage. Hardly 
a word was exchanged till they were landed 
at the gate of their mean little house in Seton 
Bow. The place was dark and apparently 
deserted. No one came to answer their loud 
knockings, and for half-an-hour they cooled 
their heels upon their own doorstep. 

**What has become of the woman, I won- 
der?" said Geoffrey. 

" She's drunk, or dead, probably," answered 
his wife, in a peevish and savage tone. ^^ I 
wish I were, too.*' 

He took no notice of this. 
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** I am starving — almost dead with hunger 
or cold. Geoflfrey, am I to expect much more 
of this sort of treatment ? It^s worse than 
brutal. I swear I won't bear it. I will 
not.'' 

Her husband, in reply, put his fist through 
a pane of glass ; then undoing the fastening 
he opened the window, and got into the house. 
In another minute or two Ernestine was in 
her own room. 

How cheerless and dreary is a home re- 
visited thus unexpectedly I No lights, no 
fires, a damp air of emptiness, which chills 
the blood. The house is like a huge shell — 
a cofl&n — from which the corpse, its proper 
occupier, has crumbled into nothingness. 

Ernestine shuddered. 

** For God's sake get. me a light, and let 
me go to bed. This will kill me. Brihg me 
up some tea as soon as you can, HoflEman." 

And with that she snatched the candle from 
her husband, and hurried off. 
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iBj and bye ibe. cook. oame home from some 
Terek in tiie town, and when she and Geofirey 
ihad got in the portmanteaus some sort of < food 
iwas prepared for Ernestine. Dry toast and 
an egg or two were but poor substitutes for 
ithe luxuries of ^laynejs. Ernestine ^^was 
too angry to eat much, but within half^an- 
honr she had groaned herself to sleep. 
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